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ABSTRACT 

To define factors associated with administrative 
policy and staff orientation and to examine ward responses and 
reactions to these factors, data were gathered by several techniques 
from wards and staff in two selected study camps. Although wide 
variations in staff orientation and administrative policy 
characterized the camps, no significant differences were found for 
ward parole violation. There was a high correlation between ward 
in-camp attitudes and reactions and differences in staff orientation 
and administrative policy. Data from interviews with administrative 
personnel and non-ad ministrative staff questionnaires revealed wide 
differences between camps with respect to camp treatment goals, 
patterns of staff/ward relations, rule and regulation enforcement, 
counseling and treatment practice, and attitudes toward job. 
Similarly, ward questionnaires revealed equally wide between-camp 
differences in attitudes toward camp staff and programs. Although 
between-camp differences are related to in-camp ward adjustment and 
attitude, there is no evidence that these differences influence 
postrelease rehabilitation. Phase 1 of the study is VT 011 192. (SB) 
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SUMMARY 

No significant differences in parole violation rate were found for wards 
released from two selected study camps, although wide variations in staff 
orientation and administrative phi losophy were found to characterize each 
of the camps. The in-camp attitudes and reactions of wards were found to 
be highly correlated to differences in staff orientation and administrative 
philosophy, however. 

On the basis of data obtained from interviews with upper echelon 
administrative personnel at each camp, and opinion and attitude questionnaires 
completed by non-admini strat i ve staff personnel, wide differences with respect 
to such items as camp treatment goals, patterns of staff-ward relations, rule 
and regulation enforcement, counselling and treatment practice, and attitudes 
toward job were found between the two camps. These differences appeared to 
range along a continuum, with one of the camps (Camp Carson) oriented toward 
a control led-gui dance and work training type of program, in contrast to a 
permit'i ve-interpersonal and therapeutic community orientation at the other 
camp (Camp Drake). 

Analyses of ward questionnaires revealed equally wide between-camp 
differences in ward attitudes toward camp staff and programs. Camp Carson 
wards indicated relatively negative attitudes and Camp Drake wards showed 
strongly positive and appreciative attitudes. However, when differences in 
ward response to the respective camp programs were evaluated in terms of 
post-release rehabilitation as measured by gross recidivism rates following 

i 

fifteen months of parole exposure, no substantial between-camp differences 
were found* 

It was concluded that although formal between-camp differences in program 
orientation are related to the in-camp adjustment and attitude of wards, there 
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is no evidence to justify the assumption that such differences influence the 
post-release rehabi 1 itat ion of wards. 



INTRODUCTION 



This is the second of several reports to be published under the general 
title: Rehabilitative Influences in California Youth Conservation Camps » 

The theoretic framework of the overall study sees positive rehabilitative 
change among juvenile offenders as a consequence of the interaction between 
elements of the "camp: mi 1 ieu" and complementary factors in the socio-psycho- 
logical make-up (self) of the wards (3; p. 3ff). The general design of tire 
study seeks to: l) identify and define elements, both in the camp milieux 

and in the background characteristics and socio-psychological responses of the 
wards, which are related to their adjustment on parole, and to 2) examine the 
interrelationships between these two sets of variables. 

Recapitulation . In the first report of this series, subtitled: The 

California Youth Conservation Camps and Their Wards , a general review was 
presented of the backgrounds and programs of the four main camps operated by 
the California Youth Authority (CYA) and the California Division of Forestry, 

An analysis was made of the major personal and background characteristics of 
the wards in those camps during the years 1962 and 1963, A number of con- 
sistent differences were found between the total camp population for each 
year and the comparable Youth Authority population 16-years-of-age and 
over in other CYA facilities, relative to age, court of commitment, ethnic 
background, region of commitment and commitment offense. Consistent and 
significant difference in background variables were also found to differentiate 
certain camps from the others. A comparison of parole violation rates of 
wards released from each of the four camps in 1962 failed to show any signi- 
ficant differences between the camps, although the data did suggest that 
certain categories of wards (defined by certain personal characteristics) 
tended to show significantly positive or negative post-release parole performance 



when released from certain camps, when compared with the parole performance 
of similar wards released from other camps or with other categories of wards 
released from the same camp* 

Objectives of the Present Report * This report, on the second phase 
of the overall study, is intended to; l) define certain general camp 
milieu factors in two selected study camps, Camp Carson and Camp Drake, ^ 
which are associated with the administrative policy and staff orientation 
of the two camps, and 2) to examine ward responses and reactions to these 
factors o 

A number of studies (2, 4, 5) during the past few years have accentuated 
the relationship between staff attitudes and ward reactions in an institutional 
setting. They have pointed out the effects of ambiguous or conflicting 
administrative policy on staff effectiveness, and have evaluated the effects 
of differential modes of institutional philosophy on ward adjustment, both 
within the institution and on parole. The generalized findings of these 
studies will serve as an analytic framework for identifying relevant staff- 
related factors impinging upon wards in the two camp milieux. 

The Study Camp Samples . For the purposes of this and future reports, 
two different types of samplings of the wards in the two study camps during 
1963 were made. The first set of periodic samplings is composed of all 
wards in Camp Carson on February 12, May 21 and November 5, 1963; and all 
wards in the Camp Drake main camp on February 8, May 17 and November 14, 1963. 
The second set of samplings is composed of four groups of about 20 wards each, 

hbe two camps selected for comparison will hereafter be known Sas "Camp Carson" 
and "Camp Drake" in order to focus the analysis upon the generalized milieux 
typified by the two camps, rather than the personalities and known specifics 
involved in the actual camp settings. 
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at each camp, who were admitted to camp between late December, 1962, and 

mid-June, 1963, and who were not scheduled for early release from the 

camps (In less than three months). For the purposes of the present report 

the latter samplings will be combined for each camp and termed the ’’Panel". 

* * 

The major background characteristics and the proport IonaT*distrlbutlon of 
wards among their categories are shown for each of these two types of 
samplings, as well as for the entire 1963 release cohort, for each camp are 
shown In Tables 1 and 2: 
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Table 1 

Characteristics of Study Samples, Camp Carson 



Characteristics 


1963 

Release 

Cohort 


Panel 


February 


[ 

May 


November 


N (100 <f>) 


221 


61 ' 


64 


78 


68 


Age of Release 


’I 


1 ’ 1 








17 & Under 


23.1 


24.7 ! 


15*6 


28.2 • 


22.1 


18-19 


51.2 


54.3 


64*1 


50.0 


42.6 


20 & Over 


25.7 


■ 21.0 


20.3 


21.8 


■ 35*3 


Court of Commitment 




! 








Juveni le 


42.1 


46.9 


43.7 


48.7 


36.8 


Criminal 


57.9 

i 


53.1 


56.3 


51.3 


63.2. 


Ethnic Background 






i Sk 






Caucasian 


51.6 


50.6 


39.1 


47.4 


50.0 


Negro 


28.0 


, 23.4 ; 


39.1 


24.4 


29.4 


Mex. -Amer. /Other 


20.4 


26.0 


21.8 


28.2 


20.6 


Region of Commitment 












Southern Cal if. 


42.1 


43.2 


41.0 


38.5 


50.0 


Central Valley 


33.0 


37.0 


32.0 


41.0 


26.5 


Bay Area/Other I 


24.9 


19.8 


27.0 


20.5 


23.5 


Admission Status 












First Admission 


61.5 


54.3 


59.4 


57.7 


69.1 


Readmlssion , 


38.5 


45.7 


40.6 


42.3 


30.9 


Type of Offense 












Category i 11 1 


63.3 ; 


; 63.0 


60.9 


61.5 


60,3 


Categories Vi J -V! 1 1 


22.2 


17.3 


21.9 


16.7 


29.4 


Other Categories 


14.5 


19.7 


17.2 


21.8 


10.3 


Type of Region 












Hetropol i tan 


- 


42.0 


50.0 


38.5 


50.0 


Urban 


- 


27.2 


26.6 


26.9 


16.2 


Semi -urban 


mm 


28.4 


17.2 


30.8 


25.0 


Rural 


- 


2.4 


6.2 


3.8 


8.8 


Type of Release 












Parole 


76.5 


85.2 


92.2 


93.6 


86.8 


Non-parole 


23.5 


14.8 


7.8 


6.4 


13.2 



a 0verall proportions significantly different from the 1963 release cohort, 
P < .05. 
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Table 2 

Characteristics of Study Samples, Camp Drake 



Characteristics 


1963 

Release 

Cohort 


Panel 


February 


Hay 


November 


N (lOOjt) 


2 44 


82 


59 


80 


80 


Age of Release 












17 * Under 


20,9 


15.8 


18.6 


13,8 


15.0 


18-19 


49.2 


48.8 


50.9 


50.0 


52.5 


20 & Over 


29.9 


35.4 


30.5 


36.2 


32.5 


Court of Commitment 












Juveni le 


38.9 


32,9 


35.6 


35.0 


30.8 


Criminal 


61.1 


67.1 


64.4 


65.0 


61.2 


Ethnic Background 












Caucasian 


61.1 


58.5 


54. 2 a 


60.0 


55.0 


Negro 


22.1 


25.6 


35.6 


26.2 


20.8 


Mex. -Amer. /Other 


16c 8 


15.9 


10.2 


13.8 


16.2 


Region of Commitment 












Southern Cal i f . 


40.6 


43.9 


39.0 


50.0 


40.0 


Central Valley 


27.4 


22.0 


30.5 


21.2 


31.2 


Bay Area/Other 


32.0 


34.1 


30., 5 


28.8 


28.8 


Admission Status 






■ 






First Admission 


67.6 


69.5 


64.4 


68.8 


62.5 


Readmi ssion 


32.4 


30.5 


35.6 


31.2 


37.5 


Type of Offense 












Category 1 1 1 


66.4 


67.1 


64.4 


65.0 


68.8 


Categories VI 1 -VII 1 1 


22.5 


19.5 


22.0 


22.5 


21.2 


Other Categories 


11.1 


13.4 


13.6 


12.5 


10.0 


Type of Region 












Metropo! i tan 


- 


45.1 


50.8 


48.8 


42.5 


Urban 


- 


17.1 


22.0 


17.5 


16.2 


Semi -urban 


- 


17.1 


13.6 


15.0 


10.6 


Rural 


- 


20.7 


13.6 


18.7 


22.5 


Type of Release 
Parole 


79.1 


81.7 


89.8 


87.5 


96.2 


Non-parole j 


20.9 


18.3 


10.2 


12.5 


3.8 



Overall proportions significantly different from the 1963 release cohort, 
P < .05. 
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CH0M 



In only two instances (Ethnic Background among the February sample at both 
camps) are there any statistically significant (P < *05) differences between 
the characteristics proportions for any one of the periodic samples or the 
panel p and the respective camp resident cohorts. Otherwise each of the 
camp panels and periodic samples would appear to closely reflect ».hetr 
respective camps* 1963 release cohort in terms of the eight characteristics 
shown* Even these significant differences would not seem sufficient to 
seriously refute the general representativeness of the various sampleso 

Sources of Data* Several data gathering and measuring techniques were 
used in relation both to the ward samples at each camp and the camp staff. 

Work records, special incident reports, and adjustment evaluations were 
gathered for each of the wards in the samples. intensive interviews with 
a number of the wards on the camp panels were conducted, both at time of 
entry to the camp and just prior to release. Panel wards were also administered 
the Reckless-Eynon institutional Impact Questionnaire (see Appendix B), 
consisting of 60 items organized around six scalar dimensions: Interpersonal 

Approach, Inmate Code, Rejection of Institution, Inmate Pressure, Rejection 
of Positive Impact and Self-Labeling. This questionnaire was administered 
immediately following each Panel ward's entry to camp and, when possible, just 
prior to his release. The February and November periodic samples were 
administered a revised version of a questionnaire developed by Vinter and 
Janowitz (4, p. 735) at the University of Michigan to study ward reactions to 

*‘The "resident" cohort at each camp includes all wards in that camp during 
1963, |.e*» the 1963 release cohort plus all wards still in camp on 
December 31, 1963. At both camps, only the residents in the main camp 
are considered as subjects for this phase of the study; wards assigned to 
Spike camps are not Included. See Appendix A. 
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staff policy and administration (see Appendix C). Wards of all three 

periodic samples were administered a sociometric questionnaire asking them 

to name l) three wards who helped other wards in camp, 2) three wards they 

would most like to see represent them on a camp council, and 3) three wards 

who were their closest friends. Finally, each ward in each camp was rated 

by staff members on three dimensions: peer-group status, peer-group influence 

and delinquency orientation (see Appendix E). Additional data on each ward 

was obtained from their case file folders and various record forms maintained 

by the Youth Authority and described in the Y.A. Data Processing System Manuel. 

(l) It should be remembered that some wards were in a Panel only, others were 

in the periodic samples only, and a few were in both the Panel and in one or 

more periodic samples. Thus considerably more data is available upon some 

3 

wards than upon others. 

Two types of data were gathered relative to staff orientation and attitude: 
Intensive interviews were conducted with the four top administrators of 
each camp: (Youth Authority Superintendent, Forestry Superintendent, Assistant 

Y.A, Superintendent and the Senior Group Supervisor). A lengthy interview 
schedule which structured the order of questions similarly for each person, 
yet allowed considerable latitude both in probing and in eliciting meaningful 
responses was used. In addition, a five-page questionnaire was given to each 
non-admi nistrat i ve staff member (this included Senior Group Supervisors) to be 
filled out anonymously and returned by mail (see Appendix B). About 90 percent 
(23) of the staff questionnaires were returned from Camp Drake, but only about 
50 percent (ll) were returned from Camp Carson. 

3 For additional detail on the various samplings used in this study see 
Appendix A. 
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This abundance of data, and the indices and scale scores derived from 
them, form the basis of the analyses both in this and the succeeding phases 
of the study. The present phase Is concerned primarily with ward responses 
to certain selected items from the Michigan and the Reckless-Eynon question- 
naires, with excerpts from the administrator interviews, with responses to 
the staff questionnaire and with the staff ratings of ward delinquency 
orientation, peer status and peer influence. 

In the interpretations to be made of the data, three points should be 
kept in mind at all times: 

1) Current vogue in criminological and sociological usage has tended to 
attach particular value to certain terms and their associated 
practices. Thus, ’’treatment" is valued as "good", while "custody" 
is valued as "less good". Unfortunately, there are no non-valued 
synonyms available to replace such items. In the analyses to be 
presented it should be understood, therefore, that when a particular 
camp is described as being "custody-oriented", no implication of this 
being better or worse than being "treatment-oriented" is to be read 
into the statement. What is described are only two different modes 
of operational emphasis, each of which might well be the most 
appropriate mode for that particular facility under the particular 
conditions which it faces. 

2) The comparisons which are made in the following analyses are at all 
times relative rather than absolute . To use the above example, 
when it is stated that one camp is "custody-oriented" while the 
other is " treatment -or iented" there is no intention of implying 
any extreme division in orientation between the two camps. Rather 



0 




* 
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in the absence of any general standard for comparison, what is 
described are general tendencies at each camp in comparison to 
the other. Thus, each camp may contain elements which are 
"custodial’' and others which are "treatment", yet a relatively 
greater emphasis upon one element may exist at one camp, and upon 
the other element at the other camp. How distinctly different 
in degree each camp is from the other cannot be determined from 
the data used, only that a difference in a particular direction 
appears to exist. 

3) The responses to questions on a penci 1 -and-paper form or in an 
interview may, or may not, be valid and reliable expressions of 
the individual's true feelings concerning the subject matter 
of the question. Without other criteria, which are lacking in 
this study, there is no way of evaluating the motivation for any 
particular answers or set of answers. Thus one person may respond 
in a particular way because he actually feels that way about the 
subject, while another may answer similarly because he feels that 
any other answer may get him into trouble. It cannot be assumed, 
therefore, that the answers presented in the data to follow are 
necessarily true attitudes of the respondents, they are merely 
responses. Where, however, a number of people in a particular 
situation tend to agree upon the nature of the responses they give, 
it may fairly safely be assumed that there is a common motivational 
factor operative among them. It is this commune lity which is 
important in the following analyses, not the overt content of the 
responses themselves. Thus, where there are wide differences in the 
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way in which the wards at one camp respond to a question in comparison 
to the w<jy in which the wards at the other camp respond to the 
same question, the difference may be a reflection of the way the 
wards at camp really feel, or it might only indicate that wards 
at one camp felt it to be more propitious to answer a particular 
way, regardless of their real feelings. Both groups of wards 
may actually feel the same way, in the latter case, but the fact 
that the wards at one camp felt compelled to answer differently 
Is an important indication of a differential reaction; even if 
undefined, toward the milieux of the two camps. 

STAFF ATTITUDES AND WARD REACTIONS 

Organization of the Analysis ; The following analysis is divided into 
eight topical categories: l) Camp Goals, 2) Desirable Staff Characteristics, 
3) Y.A. - Forestry Relations, 4) Staff - Ward Relations, 5) Rule and 
Regulations, 6) Counseling and Treatment Practices, 7) Therapeutic Benefits, 
and 8) Assessment of Ward Progress. These eight topical categories were 
derived from a preliminary examination of the data as well as a review of 
similar studies conducted elsewhere* For each category an introductory 
section will define the scope of the category and review previous literature 
on the topic. This will be followed by a presentation of representative 
viewpoints from the interviews with administrators at each camp. Staff 
responses to questionnaire items relevant to the topic will then be presented 
and administrator-staff concurrence or divergence upon each topic will be 
examined. Then, ward reactions, as expressed in questionnaire responses, 
will be related to the staff orientations. Each section will end with a 
general evaluation of staff orientation and ward reaction as related to 
each topic. 




itfi 
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Camp Goals 

What are the general goals which atn to serve as the focus for camp 
operations, as distinct from the actual practices? What is it that is 
expected to be achieved? Possible answers might range from simply 
"getting useful manpower for necessary forestry tasks", to "keeping wards 
in custody away from their home communities", to "providing a therapeutic 
community environment for rehabilitative purposes". 

Some previous studies have shown that consensus or divergence as to the 
ranking of different goals, between administrators and operational staff, 
between different staff groupings, and between wards and staff, exercise a 
strong influence over staff morale, decision-making and ward reactions to 
staff requirements. Vinter and Janowitz (3; pp. 198, 210) define two 
types of goal orientations which they found among the staffs of the institu- 
tions which they studied: "traditional and simple (teaching good habits, and 

training and education), or modern and complex (changing attitudes and values, 
and providing self-insight)." They found that "While custody is not a goal 
in itself, when it is presented as an alternative to treatment, the support 
is apparent for custodial policies in those institutions whose official goals 
are of the simple, traditional type." ( Ibid , p. 210) They also found 
greater consensus concerning goals "where the traditional goals were emphasized, 
and disagreement increased as proportions of staff inclined toward the 'self- 
insight' end of the goal alternatives." ( ibid , p. 21l) In all types of 
institutions, "the executive core was less likely to emphasize custodial 
policies than other staff." ( Ibid, p. 212) Ward attitudes toward self, 
staff, institutional pol icies , were found to vary in relation to staff 
perceptions of primary goals ( ibid , pp. 421, 477 and 504) and differences between 
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the executive core and lower echelon staff were sharpened in the more 

custodial-oriented institutions. ( Ibid , p. 212) Grusky (2) , encountered 

\ . .. , ■ * > * , , , . 

similar findings in his study of treatment goals and organizational behavior 
in a small camp facility for adult offenders. ! . . 



The Viewpoints of Administrators 

; . . ‘ . • . *i ■ III 

The top administrative core at each camp: Youth Authority Superintendent, 

t . 

Forestry Superintendent, Youth Authority Assistant Superintendent and the 
Senior Group Supervisor, were asked: "In your judgment, what ar<e the principal 

goals of the camp program here?" They were also asked to indicate some rank- 



ing of the goals named and to remark upon the "more important ways in which 
the camp goals you stated are being implemented in toe daily camp touting." 
Their replies are given below;^ 



Camp Carson 

Goals ; The major accent has to be 
placed on the work program and teaching 
the kid work habits... to develop these 
kinds of work habits that will enable 
him to keep a job when he is released... 
to learn, to live with other people... 
learn to conform to direction. .. accept 
authority. . .learning to get along with 
boss and fellow workmen. .. learning to do 
the job. . .instilling of good safe \t,ork 
habits. .. feeling of responsibility... 
learning to live with rules... see that 
the government gets value for the money 
it spends. 

Implementation : We make them Work 

hard — grow up--stand on their own two 

$ 



• i •' ■ t . ; , t , . •» 

Camp Drake *' ' ‘ ' ‘ ’ 

Goals : To have an operation' that 

is ward or client -oriented, rather than 
staff-oriented. .. teach a b6y that when he 
goes to work he»s got a job to do, to see 
some value in the job done. . .perhaps this 
will have a carry-over effect in the 
community. . .we try 'to teach them skills, 
try to develop work habits and teach them 
to accept their own responsibility... 
how to work along with other people, to 
listen to the boss man. ..to think for 
yourself. 

t . • * * 1 \ + ,*> * 

Implementation: (By establishing) a 

benign atmosphere, treatment.-oriented. . . 

i • .1 . .* 4 • 



The quotations from interviews are presented verbatim. However , repit it ions 

of opinion by the same individual have been eliminated. Under each of the 
eight topic headings, only statements relevant to the particular topic haYe 
been extracted from the total statements of the persons interviewed. . 
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Camp Carson (cont. ) 



Camp Drake (cont. ) 



feet, so they can stand the pressure out., 
there on the outside and make a living... 
we try to give them a little stability by 
a good hard work program and in their 
association with staff ... Every phase of 
our program is treatment, whether it be 
custody or welfare or work. We teach 



maintaining a continual evaluation. ,. the 
group living situation is an impact area... 
that would include the peer relationships. . . 
I think we are kidding ourselves if we think 
we're going to make any tremendous changes 
in their basic personality--it ' s pretty 
well set before they come to us. 



them good clean living habits, some of 
those that need it. 

The esstsntial difference between the two camps is to be seen, not in terms 
of any difference in actual program elements, but rather in the goals which such 
elements are seen as supporting. At Camp Carson the emphasis is upon direct 
training and controlled guidance. Learning to accept , to conform , to 
** i { ye with rules" are frequently mentioned. At Camp Drake, on the other hand, 
the work and counselling aspects of the program are seen as indirect means 
of encouraging the ward to "see some value in the job done", "to accept their 
own responsibility", "to think for yourself". In general, the differences 
seem related to an "other-directed" vs. an " inner-di rected" emphasis. That 
is, at the first camp the wards are expected to learn to accept and to live 
under social restraint, while at the second camp the goals are more oriented 
toward encouraging them to voluntarily internalize certain standards of social 
conduct. The difference would seem to be ?n some accord with Vinter and 
Janowitz' "traditional and simple" vs. "modern and complex" distinction. 

Staff Questionnaire Responses 

Two items in the staff questionnaire asked the staffs to indicate which 
one of three general orientations came the closest to reflecting l) their own 
view of the purpose of the camp, and 2) what they felt to be the camp superin- 
tendent's view of the purpose of the camp. The percentage results are shown 
below for each of the three orientations: 
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Camp Staff Questionnaire Responses: 
Goal Orientation 



Camp Carson 9 Camp Drake 



S terns 


Total 


Y.A. 

Staff 


Forestry 

Staff 


Total 


Y.A. 

Staff 


Forestry 

Staff 




(N-ll) 


(N-7) 


(N-4) 


( N— 23 ) 


( N -15 ) 


(N-8) 


Own View: 


Change ward attitudes 


36.4 


57.2 


- 


34.8 


46.7 


12.5 


Help wards understand 
why they got into 
trouble 


18.2 


28.5 




8.7 


13.3 




Teach good work habits 


27.5 , 


14.3 


25.0 


56.5 


40.0 


87.5 


No Answer 


18.1 


- 


75.0 




*• 


•* * 


Superintendent's View 
Change ward attitudes 


27.3 


42.8 




, 26.1 


33.3 


12.5 


Help wards understand 
why they got into 
trouble 


45.4 


57.2 


25.0 


8.7 


13.3 


• • ■ 


Teach good work habits 


27.3 


- 


75. 0 . 


60 .9 


46.7 


87.6 


No Answer 


- 


- 


- 


4.3 


6.7 


- 



a Qnly about fifty percent of the Camp Carson staff members' questionnaires, 
were returned, in comparison to the 90 percent response of Camp Drake staff 
members o t . • • • ... 



Three points of interest stand out in the staff responses: l) the divergence 

in goal perceptions between the Y.A. staffs and the Forestry staffs; 2) the 
differences between the two Y.A. staffs; and 3) the differences between "Own 

* ». V . ; „ 

View" and "Superintendent's View". The Forestry staffs at each camp emphasize 
the work-training orientation to a much greater extent than do the Y.A. staffs. 
The Camp Carson Y.A. staff tends to minimize the work-craining orientation much 
more than does the Camp Drake staff and to emphasize the self-evaluation 
orientation much more than does the Camp Drake staff. At both camps the Y.A. 
staffs tend to attribute a somewhat different orientation to the camp superin- 
tendent than they hold for themselves, thus Camp Carson staff saw attitude 
change as the primary goal, but felt that the superintendent favored the 
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self-evaluation approach, while at Camp Drake the staff felt that the 
superintendent was slightly more interested in work training and somewhat 
less interested in attitude change than they. Both Forestry staffs, on 
the other hand, indicate rather close agreement between their own view and 
that which they attribute to their superintendent. 



Ward React. ion 

Only one item in the Michigan questionnaire administered to the February 
and November samples seemed to relate to goal perception. Ward responses 
to this item by percentage for each sample by camp are shown below: 



5 

Ward's Michigan Questionnaire Responses: 

Camp Goals 



* 

kerns 

k 

19. What do you think about this 
place? Is it — 

A place that helps boys in trouble? 

A place to send boys who get into 
trouble? 

A place to punish boys for something 
wrong they did? 

No answer: 



Camp Carson 


Camp Drake 


February 

(N-64) 


November 

(N-66)a 


February 

(N-58) 


November 

(N-80)a 


39.1 


39.3 


65,5 


64.9 


26.6 


28.8 


15.5 


18.8 


34.3 

Mi 


25.8 

6.1 


17.3 

1.7 


13.8 

2.5 



Q 

Two wards in the Camp Carson sample in November, and one ward in each of the Camp Drake 
samples did not receive questionnaires and were therefore omitted from this and other 
Michigan questionnaire tables. 

k 

Hereafter, the number before each of the Michigan questionnaire items is that assigned 
to it in the original questionnaire. 

g" " ' ' “ 

Here, as in other presentations to be made of responses to the Michigan and to the 
Eynon questionnaire, the writer has taken the liberty of eliminating needless verbiage 
contained in the original items (see Appendixes C and D for original form) and has, 
where clarity or great discrimination of responses indicates, combined similar responses, 
i.e., the original responses "Good" and "Very Good" may be combined into a single 
response category for reporting purposes. 
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The similarity of response patterns between the two samples within each camp 
Is apparent, Indicating the stability of response over time. Camp Drake 
appeared much more likely to perceive their camp as a place to "help” boys 
than did Camp Carson wards, while the latter were much more likely to see 
their camp as a place of punishment, or custody and control. 

Evaluation 

The above analyses present an overall picture of rather wide differences 
in administrator and staff perceptions of primary goals for each camp and of 
differences in ward reactions. The staff questionnaire responses tend to 
support the concept of the Camp Carson camp program as more "traditional and 
simple” and the Camp Drake orientation as more "modern and complex" along the 
Vinter and Janowitz continuum, even though there appears to be some divergence 
between the staff's "Own View" and that which they perceive as the "Superintendent’s 
View" specifically* It would seem, however, that the real difference between 
the camps on goal orientation is not so much between custody vs. treatment, 
or work program vs. social interaction, etc* , as between differing degrees of 
emphasis along a permissiveness-controlled guidance continuum. Both camps 
tend to emphasize the work-training aspects of their program, custody does not 
appear more severe at either camp, treatment and counselling are found at both 

/ • 

camps. Both Y.A. staffs assign top priority to the goal of changing attitudes, 
but, particularly in the Administrator’s statements, at Camp Carson these 
activities and goals tend to be seen in terms of guidance, overseeing, 
controlling, training, etc., while at Camp Drake the goals and practices are 1 
commented upon in terms of permissive program in a "benign atmosphere" with 

\ 

"continual evaluation", "peer relationships", "own responsibility", "aiding 
wards in decision-making", etc. 
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In this respect, the reactions of the wards are about as would be 
anticipated from previous studies of institutional Impact: the wards 

tended to see the permissive milieu as a place that "helps boys" and the 
controlled guidance milieu as a place to "send" or "punish boys"* 
Additional effects of this basic goal orientation divergency wil 1 also be 
seen in some of the subsequent analyses* 

Desirable Staff Characteristics 

What ii> the nature of the staffs at the two camps? What character- 
istics do they have In common? How do they differ? What are perce iyed 
as the ideal characteristics by administrators? !t was felt that differ- 
ences in staff goal orientations and staff attitudes might be related to 
actual differences between the staffs on other variables. Vinter and 
Janowitz (4, p* 212) found that perception of goals was affected by degree 
of education. Vinter and Lind (5, p. 35ff) have noted that differences 

in operating policy among staff were related to self-image, morale and job 
sat i sfact Ion* 

Viewpoint of Administrators 

The administrative group members at each camp were asked to cite the 
qualities which they felt were most desirable in selecting a person for 
employment as a supervisor or forestry foreman. They were also asked to 
point out those characteristics which they felt were undesirable, and the 
type of background and training which they felt a good supervisor or 
foreman should have. They were finally asked to evaluate their present 
staff in terms of adequacy of training and competency* 
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Camp Carson 

Desirable Qualities: The "Leader 

type", who wants and will get his way 
. . . strength of personality that will 
be able to dominate the group.,, 
aggressive, ., seme force to his speech 
or his manner. ,, solid character, , .concern 
for young boys. , .honesty and sincerity 
,, .enthusiasm for this kind of work. 

Undesirable Qualities ; Weakness is 
one thing to avoid — boys will very soon 
spot this person, . .these ambition guys 
who are popping up with new ideas all 
the time (and) keep the kids so confused 
they won't know which the hell way is up 
...these real stable guys that like to 
do things like they were done 20 years 
ago... you need some of both. 



Background : Education in the social 

sciences quite often is a handicap... 
retired military people. .. varied experience 
...has knocked around... has held a variety 
of jobs... man who has had standards of 
workmanship established for himself... 

Good salesman can sell the good life to 
these kids. Education is important - 
if he has some of the other things that 
go along with it, too. .. supervisory ex- 
perience. . * we need more diversification 
of trained people with skills in differ- 
ent types of work. 

Present Staff ; We have some staff 
who have been here a long time and 
they're not progressive thinkers... a 
number of staff think in terms of ease 
of supervision. . .We have a staff that 
does not have a high education level. 



Camp Drake 

Desirable Qualities ; Ability to 
reason,., to analyze situations, ,, able 
to out-think the kids. ,, interest in the 
ward - and dedication, , .mature enough 
and secure enough that they don't have 
to take their feelings out on the kids 
...stable man, a family man. .. loyal, 
dependable and honest. 

Undesirable Qualities: Sour -grapes 

type of person, nothing is ever right 
for them. ..the person who doesn't want 
to work with kids,.,the star-gazers who 
don't have any conception of what 
they're letting themselves into, 
the person who is not able to perceive 
situations and follow instructions, a 

person who is sickly. ..and a person 

■ ■ < / 

who is not too bright, . .people who 
boast a lot, throw up a big phony front 
of their abilities and background.” 

Background : The man who is just 

going into this field out of college, 
who would be looking for experience for 
one or two years and then move out to 
become a parole agent. ..you need some, 
however, who are older, stable” men. . . 
There's a real untapped resource in the 
retired military. .. actual experience in 
dealing with other people seems 
important. .. Some of the best staff are 
coming from the field of selling... I 
am suspicious of persons with a lot of 
law enforcement background, they won't 
be accepted by the boys. 

Present Staff : Our staff has grown 

pretty much as a unit ... Generally speak- 
ing, we have a staff that is doing the 
job we want them to be doing. , . you run ' 
into many problems with supervisors that 
are either too control conscious or too 
treatment conscious. 



In general the administrators at both camps seem to feel that they have 
about the types of staff they would like, although the administrators at 
Camp Carson tend to be more critical of their staff for not being "progressive 
thinkers and not having a "high educational level"* The Camp Carson 



o 
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administrators tend to emphasize such qualities as "strength of personality”, 

"able to dominate”, "aggressive”, etc., while the Camp Drake administrators stress 
such qualities as "ability to reason”, "able to out«think the kids”, "experience 
in dealing with other people”, etc. r as ideals in selecting counselors. 

Camp Drake administrators seemed to picture adaptability as a significant 
quality, while viewing the position of counselor as only a stepping-stone, 
or temporary plateau, in a continuing career. Camp Carson administrators, 
on the other hand, stress stability and seem to see the counselor position 
as the culmination of a varied career in "different types of work”. 

Staff Questionnaire Responses 

Three items in the staff questionnaire dealt with such personal 
characteristics as age, education and marital status. Two items were 
concerned with attitudes toward their job and toward the camp program. 

The percentage distributions for these items are shown below: 



Camp Staff Questionnaire Responses: 
Staff Characteristics 



Camp Carson Camp Drake 



Items 


Total 


Y.A. 

Staff 


Forestry 

Staff 


Total 


Y.A. 

Staff 


Forestry 

Staff 




(N-ll) 


(N-7) 


(N-4) 


(N-23) 


( N -15 ) 


(N-8) 


Age: 


Under 25 


18.2 


28.6 


mm 


21.7 


13.3 


37.5 


25-39 


45.4 


42.8 


50.0 


47.8 


46.7 


50.0 


40-54 


18.2 


28.6 


- 


17.4 


26.7 


- 


55 and over 


9.1 


- 


25.0 


13.1 


13.3 


12.5 


No answer 


9.1 


- 


25.0 


- 


- 


- 


Education: 


10-11 years 


9.1 


mm 


25.0 


4.4 


mm 


12.5 


H.S. graduate 


72.7 


85.8 


50.0 


43.5 


46. 8 


37.5 


1-3 years college 


9.1 


14.2 


- 


43.5 


40.0 


50.0 


College graduate 


9.1 


- 


25.0 


8.6 


13.2 


mm 
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Camp Staff Questionnaire Responses: 
Staff Characteristics 
(cont) 

Camp Carson 



I terns 



Marital Status ; 

Single 
Married 
No answer 

Satisfaction with chances 
for career advancement : 
Satisfied 

Less than satisfied 
Don't care / No answer 

Present camp program about 
as good as can be : 

Agree 
D i sagree 

Unsure / No answer 



Total 

(N-ll) 


Y.A. 

Staff 

(N-7) 


Forestry 

Staff 

(N-4) 


54.5 


57.1 


50.0 


36. 4 


28.6 


50.0 


9.1 


14.3 


«■ 


72.8 


85.8 


50.0 


27.2 


14.2 

W 


50.0 


81.8 


MR 

85.7 


75.0 


18.2 


14.3 


25.0 



Camp Drake 





Y.A. 


Forestry 


Total 


Staff 


Staff 


(N-23) 


(N-15) 


( N— 0) 


4. 4 


6.6 




73.9 


66.7 


87.5 


21.7 


26.7 


12.5 



65.3 


53.4 


87.5 


21.7 


33.3 


mm 


13.0 


13.3 


12.5 



17.3 


13.4 


25.0 


65.4 


59.9 


75.0 


17.3 


26.7 


- 



members from the two 



Differences between the responses of the staff 



camps are indicated to some degree for nearly every item. The Camp Carson 
Y.A. staff tended to be somewhat younger, less well educated, more likely 
to be single, more satisfied with their chances for advancement and less 



accepting of the present camp program than were the Y.A. staff members at 
Camp Drake. The Forestry staff at Camp Carson, on the other hand, 
tended to be older, less well educated, less satisfied with career 
advancement opportunities and less satisfied with the camp program than 
were their colleagues at Camp Drake. 

The two attitude items seem to indicate a basic orientation between 



the two staffs along what might be considered an inclusive-exclusive 



dimension : 
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Camp Staff Questionnaire Responses: 
Staff Attitudes 



I terns 

Wouid volunteers, from, the 
community be helpful ? 
Would be helpful 
May often create 
problems 
No answer 

Should more boys be 
eligible for camp ? 

More 

About same 
Fewer 



Camp Carson 



Total 

(N-ll) 


Y.A. 

Staff 

(N-7) 


Forestry 

Staff 

(N-4) 


18.2 


28.6 


M* 


81.8 


71.4 


100.0 


72.7 

18.2 

9.1 


85.7 

14.3 


50.0 

50.0 



Camp Drake 



Total 

(N-23) 


Y.A. 

Staff 

(N-15) 


Forestry 

Staff 

(N-8) 


65.3 


73.4 


50.0 


30.4 

4.3 


20.0 

6.6 


50.0 


69.6 

30.4 


66.7 

33.3 


75.0 

25.0 



The responses of the two camp staffs on these two items may be less a reflection 
of personal attitude than of previous experience with camp-community relations 
or present conditions at the camp® It is quite apparent, however, that the 
Camp Drake staff is far more willing than is the Camp Carson staff to extend 
the program to include community volunteers. This might be taken as an 
indication of a greater willingness upon the part of the Camp Drake staff 
to experiment with different program innovations, or, perhaps, a reluctance 
upon the part of the Camp Carson staff to accept "outside amateurs" in a 
quas i -profess ional role. Remarkably little difference between the two camp 
staffs was obtained upon the second item. 



Evaluation 

Three other essential differences between the two camp staffs should 
be pointed out: l) at the time the staff questionnaire was administered, 

Camp Drake had been in operation just slightly more than two years, while 
Camp Carson had been in operation more than 15 years; 2) as a result, the 
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staff at Camp Carson tended to be composed of counselors who had been 
associated with that camp for some time, while the staff at Camp Drake were 
either recently employed or had been transferred to Camp Drake from other 
facilities, and 3) the superintendent at Camp Carson, to a considerable 
extent, inherited his staff from his predecessors, while the superintendent 
at Camp Drake had been able to select personnel who more closely reflected 
his own thinking concerning camp goals and methods of camp operation and 
or ientat ion® 

Vinter and Janowitz' findings concerning a relation between education 
level and goal orientation would seem to be confirmed in terms of the two 
camp staffs, while the item concerning satisfaction with chances for 
career aavancement would seem in accord with the Vinter and Lind finding 
of differential job satisfaction in relation to goal orientation, with the 
more treatment-oriented camp evincing somewhat less satisfaction, particularly 
among Youth Authority staff members* 

Youth Authority - Forestry Relations 

The California Youth Conservation camps are operated under dual 
administration with parallel staffing by the Department of the Youth 
Authority and the Department of Conservation, Division of Forestry* The 
Forestry staff's essential assignment is to utilize the wards toward the 
ends of the conservation and control of natural resources; the Youth 
Authority's primary goal is the utilization of the program of work toward 
the conservation and control of a human resource — the wards themselves. 

The Forestry staff is responsible for determining and overseeing the 
forestry conservation tasks to be performed; the Y*A« staff determines 



o 
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crew assignments of wards and is responsible for their welfare and security. 
To a considerable extent the work of the two staffs overlap. Thus, 

Forestry foremen often function as counselors to the wards, and Youth 
Authority staff often direct forestry activities in the woods and on 
fire-lines. This dualism and division of functions and goals within the 
camp can be an Important affective element in the camp milieu, depending 
upon the personalities of the principals involved in each administration. 
Weber (6, p. 835) points out that camps operating under the "divided 

model" generally have 

serious difficulty in coordinating the various aspects of total 
programs and focusing it on the delinquent boys in the most helpful 
way. ..The divided organization stimulated difficulties, particu- 
larly among the boys who tended to act out and discharge their 
problems in the setting *n which they found themselves. The 
various units of the organization were required to give a dispropor- 
tionate amount of time to solving these difficulties. In the 
meantime, the boys who did not express their problems in this 
direct manner received too little attention. . .Since each boy had 
to adapt himself to his place in the camp, each separate division 
within the organization meant an additional adaptation that he 
had to make. 

Problems of administrative and inter-staff conflict can arise at a 
number of points in such a dual administration. For instance, the 
Forestry Superintendent's primary concern is in conservation activities, 
the Youth Authority Superintendent's is in ward rehabilitation. To the 
extent, therefore, that either feels that his primary interest is being 
subordinated to the demands of the other department, a position of 
resistance and tension is likely to result. Relatively minor matters, 
such as the differential treatment each staff receives from its controlling 
agency, in terms of pay benefits, overtime repayment and duty hours, will 
tend to arouse resentment directed at the members of the more-favored 
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staff* Since wards are in close contact with members of both staffs, 
particularly during working hours, their perceptions of their own relations 
with staff members will tend to be colored by any overt evidence of 
divisiveness or antagonism. 

The Viewpoints of the Administrators 

The Youth Authority and Forestry administrators were asked to comment 
upon: l) any problems between the two staffs; and 2) the relationship of 

Forestry foremen with wards: 



Camp Carson 

Interstaff Problems : Some very 

severe administrative problems exist 
...communication, except on a social 
kind of basis, is almost non-existent 
...there used to be an idea of mutual 
consent and agreement, but this has 
gone down the drain. .. conflicting 
policies have been detrimental. 

The real problem is that basically 
(the two superintendents) are rather 
violently opposed in their view- 
point on both the purpose and the 
criteria for giving certain grades... 
(forestry) feels unless a kid pro- 
duces at the level of a full-time 
paid employee. . .he should be just 
across the board given substandard 
. . . (Y. A. ) is a little too all- 
powerful, they hold good men out 
of a crew. .. Forestry thinks a boy is a 
good worker, then Y. A. pulls him right 
out from under them. ..if they have a 
problem out there (on the crew) they 
drop it right on the supervisor... 

One administrator can become all- 
powerful when he can arbitrarily 
remove a boy off crew. 



Camp Drake 

Interstaff Problems : The inequity 

in salary between (Y. A. ) supervisors 
and Forestry has an effect... the very 
wide range in salary differences. 

A Forestry foreman makes as much as 
our assistant superintendent. .. Forestry 
doesn't like Y. A. messing with their 
work program and ditto (with Y. A. ) on 
the counselling program. .. the foreman 
wants the boys to work and the Y. A. 
supervisor wants to counsel him. . . I 
think he can do this during noon time. 
But we try to get all staff oriented to 
everything we do here -- so we can 
all go in the same direction. .. in our 
present situation (Y. A. ) staff cannot 
counsel wards and talk with them while 
they're working. The other agency 
feels rather strongly about it interfer- 
ing with the work program. (However ) 
it depends upon the two individuals 
(the Y. A. ). supervisor and the Forestry 
foreman). They work together consist- 
ently and they usually make their own 
arrangements. . .Well, it's a one-sided 
marriage -- we're giving and they're 
taking. And I*m sure there are people 
on the other side who feel the same way. 
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Gamp Carson (cont, ) 

Ward Relationships : (Wards) do play 

the administrative staff against the 
line staff (hut) I don't think they get 
away with this too often... the strictly 
forestry supervised crews will present 
you with more disciplinary problems... 
you would find more removal from camp 
for work refusal if you had nothing but 
Forestry foremen. They don't tolerate 
as much from these kids as we do... I 
believe there is pretty much of a 
separation of function in the thinking 
of the wards as to Forestry and Y. A. 

Y. A. represents something to them that 
Forestry does not. .. Forestry personnel 
do not represent the authority that the 
Y. A. personnel do... if there is a 
friendly counselling relationship worked 
up between a foreman and a ward this is 
extremely valuable... I think they 
(Forestry) do almost as much counselling 
as we do. The counselling is done on 
the job... Too much leniency (with wards) 
causes differences between Y. A. and 
Forestry 



Gamp Drake (cont. ) 

Ward Relationships : Boys don ' t 

want to adjust to two bosses on a job -- 
especially when they get conflicting 
instructions. . .we need consistency in 
instructions the boys get on the job... 
we try to get all staff oriented to 
everything we do here -- so we can all 
go in the same direction. .. the Forestry 
forman very seldom, if ever, reads the 
ward's file or counsel folder; they are 
not familiar with the case and if you 
get too many people counselling the same 
ward you'll probably get into trouble... 
We're trying to find an overlap in Y. A. 
and Forestry responsibilities. 



At both camps it is clear that there are basic problems between the 
Y.A. and Forestry administrators concerning goals and procedures. From 
their responses it would appear that these center about three central 
issues: l) differences in administrative goals and methods; 2) differ 

ences in the approach taken toward wards; and 3) differences in working 
conditions. 

At both camps there was indication that the goals of Forestry and 
Y.A. often conflicted, but at Camp Drake there seemed to be a cooperative 
method in operation by which such conflicts could be ironed-out in a 
satisfactory manner. At Camp Carson, however, administrators admitted 
that communication between the two agencies over mutual problems was 
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almost hopeless, although there was some indication of cooperative 
effort at the lower echelons. At Camp Carson the basic core of dis- 
agreement concerned assignment of wards to work-crews and transfers therefrom 
as well as work performance grading procedures. Forestry felt that Y.A. 
tended to transfer wards from work-crews to other assignments just as they 
were beginning to produce what they considered an adequate day's work, while 
the Y.A. felt that Forestry made unreasonable work demands of wards and tended 
to undergrade them for failure to live up to the standard thus established. 

At Camp Drake the main basis for disagreement which is mentioned concerns 
counseling during work hours. The Y.A. administrators felt that wards 
should be counseled when they needed it, regardless of the time of day, 
while the Forestry Superintendent felt that counseling should be confined 
to off -work hours. 

The Camp Carson administrator's responses indicate that the Forestry 
staff is much less tolerant of acting-out behavior and more inclined to take 
punitive action than are the Y.A. staff. There is no Indication of this at 
Camp Drake, At both camps the tendency of the Forestry staff to drop all 
ward problems in the lap of the Y.A. counselor is cited as a problem. The 
Camp Carson administrators seem generally more approving of closer relations, 
even counseling, between Forestry staff and wards than is the case at 
Camp Drake. A problem of conflicting instructions is cited at Camp Drake, 
but not at Camp Carson. 

Differences in salary range over-time conditions are mentioned as 
having been a source of discontent between staffs at both camps, at one time, 
although this appears to have been mediated by the time of the interviews. 

It was generally agreed that the individual Y.A. counselors and their 
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counterpart Forestry foremen, working together on work crews, got along 
reasonably we 1 1 together. 

Staff Questionnaire Responses 

There were no Items in the staff questionnaire which related to the 
problem of Y.A. - Forestry relation directly, but some of the differences 
between the responses of Forestry staff members and Y.A. staff members to 
other items in the questionnaire were pointed out in the two previous 
sections and will be apparent In succeeding sections. These differences; 
as will be seen, generally center around a difference in the basic objectives 
of the two agencies concerned: Forestry emphasizes the work program and the 

resource conservation function of the camps; Y.A. emphasizes the rehabilitative 
aspects of the camp in terms of the wards. 

Ward Reactions 

The Michigan questionnaire administered to the periodic samples in 
February and in November contained only one item exploring any difference in 
ward preferences toward Forestry or Y.A. staff members. The responses to 
this item are shown below: 



Ward’s Michigan Questionnaire Responses: 
Y.A. -Forestry Relations 



25 . 



Camp Carson 



Camp Drake 



I tern 



If you had a problem, something 
you wanted to get off your chest . 
who would you go to first? 

Y.A. staff member 
Forestry staff member 
Other responses 



February 

(N-64) 



51.6 

1.6 

46.8 



November 

(N-66) 

45.6 

54.4 



February 

(N-58) 

79.3 

20.7 



November 

(N-8Q) 



55.0 

2.5 

42.5 
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it appears that the wards at both camps feel that they would rather 
talk first with a Y.A. counselor than to a Forestry foreman, although a large 
number indicate that they would not take a personal problem to either a Y.A. 
or Forestry staff member. It also appears that Camp Drake wards are more 
likely to take up their problems with staff members than are Camp Carson 
wards. 

However, a supplemental group of items administered with the Michigan 
questionnaire in November included four items relating to wards' feelings 
about staff members which appear to modify the conclusions of the above 
item. Responses to these items are shown below: 



Ward's Michigan Questionnaire Responses: (November) 

Y.A. -Forestry Staff Relations 



I tern 



X-2 What adult here knew you the best ? 

Y.A. staff member 

Forestry staff member 

Other responses (Nobody, other, blank) 

X-3 With what staff member here did you 
share good news? 

Y.A. staff member 
Forestry staff member 
Other 



Camp Carson 
(N-66) 



48. 6 

20.6 

30.8 



35.2 

11.8 

53.0 



X-4 With what adult could you best talk 
about personal problems ? 

Y.A. staff member 
Forestry staff member 
Other 



50.0 

4.4 

45.6 



Camp Drake 
(N-80) 



42.5 

23.7 

33.8 



32.5 
14.9 

52.6 



56.3 

15.0 

28.7 



X-5 Who is the one who helped you the most? 

Y.A. staff member 35.3 
Forestry staff member 17.6 
Other 47.1 



38.8 

25.0 

36.2 
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It would seem from the above Items that Forestry staff members do 
play a more Important role in the life of the wards while in camp than 
was indicated by the previous item. The wards at Camp Drake, especially, 
appear more likely to retain a close relationship with a Forestry foreman 
than do the wards at Camp Carson. 

Although administrators at both camps felt that inter-staff problems 
had an effect upon the wards, it is difficult to evaluate the nature of 
intensity of the impact. One view holds that the wards tend to differentiate 
between Y.A. staff members as authority figures in comparison with Forestry 
staff members, who are seen as "neutral". Another, that wards attempt to 
play upon differences between the two staffs. There is little actual 
evidence for either view, however* A considerable number of the wards 
indicate that Forestry staff are an important element in the camp milieu, 
but the stronger relationship seems to appear at the camp showing the least 
Inter-staff problems. 

Evaluation 

Where there is either a fully integrated cooperation between the two 
staffs (where each supplements the work of the ocher) or where there is a 
clearly understood division of function and responsibility, (where each 
staff functions independently but without conflict), the problem of dual 
administration and its attendant affect upon ward's reaction to the camp 
program, would not appear too great. Where there Is neither close 
cooperation nor clear understanding of discrete responsibility, confusion 
over conflicting roles is most likely to affect ward-staff relationships. 

The prior situation seems to characterize inter-staff relations at 
Camp Drake, while the latter situation seems predominant at Camp Carson. 
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Staff - Ward Relations 

It is to be expected that differences in the relations between wards 
and staff members will appear relative to differences in perceived goals 
and treatment orientation at the two camps. Vinter and Janowitz (4; p, 313), 
for instance, found that in the simple-traditional type institution 
"dominating sanctions tended to be used to ensure obedience and compliance", 
and in the modern-complex type, more deviancy and disruptive behavior 
was permitted. They also note that wards who "are exposed to varying organiza- 
tional conditions form different attitudes toward the institution and toward 
the staff" and that staff-ward interaction was observed to be more frequent 
and extensive. Grusky (2), too, found that in his "treatment -oriented" 
camp "the relations between staff and primary members (wards) are more 
likely to be cooperative, accepting and positive, than hostile, rejecting 
and negative". 



Viewpoint of Administrators 

The administrators at each camp were asked to comment upon the 
"sort of interpersonal relat ions. • .staff should develop with boys in camp". 



Camp Carso n 

They should establish a wholesome 
authority figure relationship with the 
kid... be firm In his handling of the 
ward, so the ward Is under no misappre- 
hension of who Is In charge. There 
must be a certain authoritarian ap- 
proach... Do not deal with them in an 
impersonal manner... it coraes down to a 
man-to-man relationship which ceases 
to be impersonal. . .dictated by how 
comfortable a supervisor can feel with a 
given relationship. .. deal with them in 
a business-like impersonal basis... I 



Camp Drake 

We're quite tolerant, .. talk to him 
at his own level... we meet the men like 
any employee and like them to meet us 
the same way. Accepting the boy as an 
individual. The role of simple 
decency plays an important part... give 
the ward the opportunity to relate 
with understanding, mature adults... 
the counsellor that I like to see 
develop is the one who employs more 
casework oriented techniques, rather 
than the old surveillance methods and 
making some subjective, rather than 
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Carap Carson (cont, ) 



know my place, you know your place... I don't 
think they should be buddy-buddy; neither should 
they build this wall such as the commissioned 
personnel and non-commissioned personnel in the 
military. ., staff should have a real concern for 
the boys... the Y. A. supervisors tend to be a 
little soft with them, but they also have to 
work under a tough taskmaster, especially the 
Forestry foreman. ..if we have discipline and 
control, we can start doing more creation... 
the boys don't want to get too close to you 
because he's got to live with the others... 

they get called a by the boys and 

he'll shy away from you quick once this is 
hung on him. 

The administrative personnel at the two camps present quite different 
pictures concerning the norm of staff-ward relations. Such terms as 
"authority figures", "custody conscious", "authoritarian approach", 
"discipline and control", and "impersonal basis" are prevalent throughout 
at Camp Carson, while they are seldom encountered at C^mp Drake, where, 
instead, the emphasis is upon "accepting the boy", "opportunity to relate", 
"casework oriented", "fair, friendly approach" and "tolerant". 



Camp Drake (cont. ) 

objective observations. , .being 
friendly, treating the boys with 
dignity and worth... no ridiculing or 
belittling, no embarrassing wards. 

If you have to talk about embarras- 
sing subjects, it's done in private... 
you establish some sort of relationship 
with every ward in camp, then you get 
a better understanding of what methods 
would work with him. 



Staff Questionnaire Responses 

Two items on the staff questionnaire were designed to assess staff 
attitudes concerning: l) relationships with wards; and 2) treatment of 

wards along a permissiveness - control continuum. 
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Staff Questionnaire Responses: 
Staff-Ward Relations 



Camp Carson Camp Drake 



1 terns 


Total 


Y.A. 

Staff 


Forestry 

Staff 


Total 


Y.A. 

Staff 


Forestry 

Staff 




(N-ll) 


( N— 7 ) 


(N-4) 


(N-23) 


(N-15) 


(N-8) 


Staff attitudes on 
relations with wards 
grated on 5-point 
social distance scale): 
1. Develop close 
relat ions 


18.2 


28.6 




43.5 


53.6 


25.0 


2. (Between 1. and 3.) 


36.4 


28.6 


50.0 


26.1 


40.2 




3. Be close, but not so 
close that authority 
will be questioned 


36.4 


42.8 


25.0 


17.4 


6.2 


37.5 


4. (Between 3. and 5.) 


- 


- 


- 


4.3 




12.5 


5. Keep fairly distant 


9.0 


- 


25.0 


- 


- 


.. 


6. No answer 


mm 


mm 


«■ 


8.7 


- 


25.0 


Staff attitudes on main- 
taininq order (rated on 
5-point social distance 
scale) : 

1. Let wards set own 
1 imits 




mm 




4.3 


6.7 


- 


2. (Between 1. and 3.) 


- 


mm 


mm 


mm 


m 




3. Allow freedom* . .but 
keep close watch... 


45.5 


71.4 




61.0 


66.7 


50.0 


4. (Between 3. and 5.) 


27.3 


14.3 


50.0 


13.0 


13.3 


12.5 


5. Maintain order at 
all times 


9.0 




25.0 


13.0 




37.5 


6. No answer 


18.2 


14.3 


25.0 


8.7 


13.3 





lit appears that the staff at Camp Drake are much more inclined to develop 
closer relations with wards and to be more permissive than are the staff at 
Camp Carson. The Camp Carson staff tend to maintain more distance between 



themselves and wards and to feel the need for greater surveillance and order# 



Ward Reactions 

A fairly large number of items irs both the Michigan and the Eynon 
questionnaires were related to ward attitudes toward staff and evaluations of 
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staff actions in relation to wards. The Michigan questionnaire items 
are presented first: 



Ward's Michigan Questionnaire Responses: 
Staff-Ward Relations 



I tern 



26. How well do you personally 
like most of the men who 
run this camp ? 

Positive responses 
Neutral responses 
Negative responses 

28. How many of the men who 
run this camp take a 
personal interest in 
the guys? 

All or most of them 
About ^alf of them 
A few or none of them 
No answer 

24. How well do you feel that 
the men who run this camp 
understand your problems 
and needs? 

Usually understand 
Sometimes understand 
Don't know much about them 
No answer 

3f • The adults here are pretty fair . 
Agree 
Disagree 

Unsure or No Answer 

3i . Some boys can get away with 
too much . 

Agree 

Disagree 

Unsure or No Answer 



o 




Camp Carson Camp Drake 

February November February November 

(N-64) (N-66) (N-58) (N-80) 




29.7 


31.8 


74.2 


68.8 


45.3 


44.0 


20.7 


26.2 


25.0 


24.2 


5.1 


5.0 



18.8 


19.7 


58.6 


56.3 


9.3 


6.1 


6.9 


12.5 


71.9 


69.7 


32.8 


30.0 


- 


4.5 


1.7 


1.2 



14.0 


7.6 


55.2 


47,5 


31.3 


25.8 


15.5 


26.2 


53.1 


62.1 


27.6 


22.5 


1.6 


4.5 


1.7 


3.8 



48.4 


51.6 


88.0 


41.2 


34.4 


30.3 


3.4 


38.8 


17.2 


18.1 


8.6 


20.0 



54.7 


59.1 


55.2 


47.5 


31.2 


28.8 


31.0 


30.0 


14.1 


12.1 


13.8 


22.5 
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Ward's Michigan Questionnaire Responses 
Staff-Ward Relations 
(cont.) 

Camp Carson Camp Drake 



1 tern 

Adults here are not strict 
enough with certain boys. 


February 

(N-64) 


November 

(N-66) 


February 

(N-50) 


November 

(N-80) 


Agree 


39.1 


37.9 


46.5 


41.2 


Disagree 


46.9 


31.8 


32.0 


38.8 


Unsure or No Answer 


14.0 


30.3 


20.7 


20.0 



3do Some adults here are too 

strict. 



Agree 


67.2 


56.1 


31.0 


22.5 


Disagree 


23.4 


25.8 


56.9 


55.0 


Unsure or No Answer 


9.4 


18.1 


12.1 


22.5 



Four items in the Eynon qdest ionnai re were of a similar nature. It 
should be remembered that this questionnaire was administered only to a 



special sample of wards within three weeks of their arrival at camp, (pre) 



and just prior to their release for those going on parole (post). 



Ward's Eynon Questionnaire Responses: 
Staff-Ward Relations 



Item 

1. Do you like the staff members 
with whom you have come in 
contact here ? 

Most of them 
Some of them 
Few of them 
None of them 



Camp 


Carson 


Camp 


Drake 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


(N-79) 


(N-60) 


(N-81) 


(N-56 



44.4 


40.0 


64.2 


64.3 


27.8 


31.7 


24.7 


23.2 


24.0 


25.0 


8.6 


8.9 


3.8 


3.3 


2.5 


3.6 



2 . 



Did some adult help you by 
taking an Interest in you 
while you were here ? 

A lot or some 
Little or none 
No answer 



41 « 8 
55.7 
2.5 



61.7 62.9 67.9 

38.3 34.6 32.1 

2.5 
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Ward's Eynon Questionnaire Responses: 
Staff-Ward Relations 
(cont. ) 

Camp Carson 


Camp Drake 


1 tern 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




(N-79) 


(N-60) 


(N-81) 


( N —56) 


3. Reqardless of what they say, 
the best way to qet along 
in here is to make friends 
with adults. 

Agree 


44.2 


46.6 


51.9 


51.9 


Disagree 


28.0 


31.7 


29.6 


26.7 


Unsure or No Answer 


27.8 


21.7 


18.5 


21.4 


4. The best way to make it here 
is to outsmart the staff 
members. 

Agree 


8.9 


6.7 


3.7 


1.8 


/isagree 


78.4 


90.0 


87.7 


78.5 


Unsure or No Answer 


12.7 


3.3 


8.6 


19.7 



Wards at the two camps have quite divergent views of staff on most of 
the above items from the two questionnaires. Camp Carson wards quite 
pointedly express less positive responses toward staff than do Camp Drake 
wards, they are less likely to feel that staff take a personal interest 
in them, or understand their problems or needs, they are less likely to 
see staff members as "fair” and much more inclined to feel that they are 
"too strict". 



Evaluation 

The administrators* 
and the reactions of the 
in confirming a distinct 
between the two camps. 



statements, the staff questionnaire responses 
wards upon their questionnaires all tend to agree 
difference in the nature of staff-ward relations 
Control, custody and aloofness characterize the 




relationship at Camp Carson; relative permissiveness, freedom to act-out 
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and close Interpersonal contact characterize the program at Camp Drake. 
As would be expected, the Camp Carson wards express a greater degree of 
negative attitude toward staff and staff relations than the Camp Drake 
wards. This tends to support the general findings of the Vinter and 
Janowitz study (4) and Grusky’s study ( 2 _) — that ward reactions are 

closely related to differences in staff orientation, with more positive 
and friendly ward attitudes expressed at the more treatment-oriented 
faci 1 i ty. 



Rules and Regulations 

Given the differences between the two camps in a treatment philosophy 
and attitudes toward staff-ward relations, it would be expected that differ- 
ences might appear in the types of internal rules and regulations promulgated 
for each of the camps and in the intensity with which they are enforced. 

It would also be expected that wards will react negatively toward the camp with 
the more stringent enforcement, or to see as more stringent and arbitrary the 
rules in that camp which they associate with a more repressive staff orienta- 
tion. 

Viewpoint of Administrators 

The administrators at each camp were asked: l) to what extent and 

under what conditions staff members should depart from strict camp rules and 
regulations, and 2 ) whether, there were any rules or restrictions they would 
like to see changed# 



o 
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Camp Carson 

Enforcement of Regulations : Rule should 

be enforced by 100 percent of the staff 
100 percent of the time... all staff at 
all times should bring it to the kid's 
attention that we don't do this here, (but) 
not use the disciplinary rule until they 
determine that the kid is not trying to 
control (their behavior )... we all feel 
there are too many rules and restrictions, 
but as long as we have mass handling of 
kids you are going to have to have a 
minimum of them. ..if the problem's real 
serious, then the rules always predominate 
here, but we use the manual more as a guide 
and not as a rulebook -- you can wander off 
it to cover the situation. I don't think 
there's ever going to be any set standard 
of rules when you are dealing with humans 
that is going to work. 

Changing Rules : If we have a rule that 

staff does not think should be enforced, 
then the thing to do is to take the rule 
out... there should be a real reason 
for it, or we shouldn't have it... when 
you get a bad rule, throw it out and 
put a new one in. We ' ve only had our 
manual a year and we've already adopted 
changes. 



Camp Drake 

Enforcement of Regulations : They 

should be' flexible enough to meet the 
demand of the situation. .. common sense 
prevails. However, in day-to-day 
routines we try to adhere to time 
schedules. .. the rules are adequate 
because (the other superintendent) 
and are in a position to bend them 
and still be consistent. .. it is 
important that all staff members operate 
pretty much in the same method. It 
makes it more comfortable for the 
wards to know that this is our routine, 
this is the way we do things. 



Changing Rules : We try to get all 

staff oriented to everything we do 
here -- so we can all go in the same 
direction, .. if one staff member comes 
in and upsets the routine, it causes 
problems in the management of the boys 
...now, we can change, but if we're 
going to change, everyone wants to 
know about the change so that we'll all 
change together. 



Operations Manuals outlining standard rules and procedures for staff to 
use in their treatment of wards, how to handle specific types of incidents such 
as escapes, injuries, etc*, and general information pertaining to their camp 
duties are required reading for all staff members at each camp. The Manual at 
Camp Carson consists of 28 pages, the one at Camp Drake of 96 pages. In 
general, the Manuals at each camp cover the same topics, with the latter camp 
spelling-out in greater detail all possible alternatives of decision in each 
situation. The impression is that at Camp Drake very little is left to staff 
judgement — the Manual covers almost every eventuality, while at Camp Carson 
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the Manual provides general rules which may be interpreted by staff to fit 
the situation at hand* It is interesting that at Camp Carson the Manual 
contains a section advising staff on effective methods of counseling wards 
and providing leadership to them, while the Camp Drake Manual makes no 
mention of either topic. It may be that at the latter camp it was felt 
that the staff did not require such a guide, or that at Camp Carson the 
staff especially needed it. 



Staff Questionnaire Responses 

Two items in the staff questionnaire were relevant to rules and regulations 
and their enforcement: 



Staff Questionnaire Responses: 
Rules and Regulations 



1 . 



2 . 



Camp Carson Camp Drake 



Item 


Total 


Y.A. 

Staff 


Forestry 

Staff 


Total 


Y.A. 

Staff 


Forest 

Staff 




(N-Xl) 


(N-7 ) 


(N-4) 


(N-23) 


(N-15) 


(N-8) 


Staff should use iudqe- 
ment rather than follow 
rules in special cases: 
Agree 


63.6 


57.1 


75.0 


34.9 


33.4 


37.5 


Disagree 


36.4 


42.9 


25.0 


47.9 


46.7 


50.0 


Unsure or No Answer 


- 


mm 


- 


17.2 


19.9 


12.5 


Staff emphasis on follow- 
Inq rules versus "having 
a feeling" for wards: 

Fol lowing rules more 
Important 


9.2 


, 


25.0 


i 

cat 


i ■ 1 

eas 




Better to "have a feel- 
ing" for wards 


45.4 


42.9 


50.0 


73.8 


60.0 


100.0 


Can't do a good job 
without strong feel- 
ing for wards 


45.4 


57.1 


25.0 


26.2 


40.0 





o 

ERIC 
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The results of Item 1, above seem rather inconsistent with previous 
responses* It would appear that the Camp Carson staff is more lenient and 
less rigid in adherence to rules than the Camp Drake staff. In Item 2, 
although both staffs agree upon the need for ’'having a feeling” for wards, it 
would appear that the Camp Carson staff gives relatively greater emphasis lo 
the idea of having a "strong" feeling for wards. This suggests that the 
Camp Carson staff members are somewhat more apt to trust their own subjective 
evaluations of boys than are the more "professionally" oriented staff members 

t 

at Camp Drake. Thus, Camp Carson staff would see less need for any objective 
criteria for judging "right" from "wrong" behavior and would also tend to 
resent any hampering restrictions upon their own personal views of how to. 
handle a particular situation. 

Vinter and Lind (5, p. 34) noted in their study, for instance, that 
"operating staff perceived the school's formal rule system as inadequate 
and restrictive; large proportions of workers substituted their own ways 
of handling the boys, with a strong tendency toward repressive and tighter 
controls." Although there is no way of adequately accessing the validity 
of this explanation from the available data, it would seem to be in accord 
with the general orientation of the Camp Carson staff. 

Ward Reactions 

Three items in the Michigan questionnaire and four items in the Eynon 
questionnaire relate to rules and their observance. The Michigan items 
are presented first: 
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Ward's Michigan Questionnaire Responses: 
Rules and Regulations 



I tom 



4 . Have you ever broken a 

rule here ? 

Yes 

No 

No Answer 

3b. W e are not allowed to 
smoke enoug h. 

Agree 

Disagree 

Unsure or No Answer 

3e. Boys should be able to 
suggest changes in work 
programs, smok i ng rules 
and act i vi t ies. 



1 . 



2 . 



Camp Carson 

February November 

(N-64) (N-66) 



Camp Drake 



February November 
(N-58) (N-80) 



Agree 
D i sagree 
Unsure or 



No Answer 



Ward’s 



I tern 



Have you ever broken rules 
here? 

Two, one or none 
More than two 

This seems to be a place 
where a guy waits around 
for others to tell him what 
to do . 

Agree 

Disagree 

Unsure or No Answer 



71.9 


80.3 




60.3 


45.0 




28.1 


15,2 




38.0 


52.5 




** 


4.5 




1.7 


2.5 




28.1 


9.1 




38.0 


6.2 




71.9 


80,3 




60.3 


90.0 






10.6 




1.7 


3.8 




73.4 


75.8 




67.2 


60.0 




18.8 


13,6 




20.7 


27.5 




7.8 


10.6 




12.1 


12.5 




the Eynon 


quest ionna i re 


are shown below: 




Questionnaire Responses: 








and Regulations 










Camp Carson 


Camp Drake 


Pre 




Post 


Pre 




Post 


( N'*-79 ) 




(N-60) 


(N-81) 




(N-56) 


59.5 




36.7 


85,2 




48.2 


40.5 




63.3 


14.8 




51.8 


16.4 




16.7 


16,0 




10,7 


69.6 




65.0 


74.1 




73.2 


14.0 




18.3 


9.9 




16.1 







Ward’s Eynon Questionnaire Responses? 
Rule and Regulations 
(cent* ; 

Ramp Carson 



Item Pre Post 

(N-79) (N-60) 

3. T his seems to be a place 
where a guv must obey jsi 
lot of phony rules * 

Agree 19,0 25.0 

Disagree 64.6 50.0 

Unsure or No Answer 16.4 25.0 

4. I f you were the superintendent 



In the way this place is run ? 

One or two, or none 25.3 18.3 
Quite a few 74.7 80.0 
No Answer - 1,7 



Camp Drake 

Pre Post 

(N-8X) (N-56) 



8.6 7.2 
81.5 75.0 
9.9 17.8 



49.4 50.0 

50.6 46.4 

3.6 



Evaluation 

In looking at ward reactions to rules, clear and distinct differences 
between the two camps appear which coincide with the direction of their 
previous responses to other items. In general, the Camp Drake wards appear 
more satisfied with the regulations at their camp than do the wards at 
Camp Carson. The latter are much more prone to feel that they live under 
a "lot of phony rules", and to express a desire to "change the way the 
place is run". 

From the interviews with administrators and the staff questionnaire 
it would appear that there is some difference between the two camps con- 
cerning the stringency with which rules and regulations are to be enforced. 
The comparison is not clear, however, since the interviews at Camp Drake 
failed to elicit much comment concerned with the subject. Too, the staff 
questionnaire responses from Camp Carson appear subject to re- interpretation 
in view of their answers to previous items. 1 
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It seems possible that the ward reaction at Camp Carson is a result, 
not so much of the strictness of the rules, but of the manner in which the 
rules are enforced. Thus, the Camp Carson staff indicated a tendency to 
deal with problems on a person-to-person basis more than did the Camp Drake 
staff, but at the same time the Camp Carson administrators indicated a prob- 
lem of consistent application of rules by all staff members. If it is true 
that the various staff members at Camp Carson enforce rules differently with 
different wards, then the greater ward dissatisfaction with such enforcement, 
which likely appears to the wards as arbitrary and inconsistent, thus in- 
equitable and unfair, becomes quite understandable. 

Counseling and Treatment 

In a previous section, administrator and staff attitudes, and ward 
reactions, related to general goal orientation at the two camps, were pre- 
sented, Opposing tendencies were found between the two camps along the 
treatment continuum characterized by permissive counseling-orientations 
on the one hand, and by controlled guidance-training orientations on the 
other. The present section is devoted to an examination of the ways in 
which these orientations are expressed in the day-to-day operations of 
the camps. 

Viewpoints of Administrators 

Pertinent questions asked of the administrators refer to frequency 
and nature of staff-ward counseling, how particular incidents are handled, 
and the administration of rewards and punishments. 
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Camp Carson 

Counseling ; A lot of the counseling 
we do here is not just in rehabilitation 
as such, such as treatment, it is also 
vocational counseling. ... (it ) is a 
continuous thing... a word here, a word 
there with a ward. There are some 
wards who will approach me with their 
problems and there are some who won't — 
and they will approach someone else. 

We have enough variety in the types of 
staff that every ward can find one of 
the staff that he can chat with if he's 
got something to talk about... I think 
we go overboard on counseling. There's 
a time and place for it, but it should 
not interfere with the normal day's 
work program. The boys get so they 
view this as a rest and over do it... 

(Y. A. ) should be there if the boys 
have a problem, but they shouldn't 
live a boy's life for him -- the boy's 
an individual ... There ' s a definite 
place for counseling by Forestry. 

I've seen many boys come out real well 
with no Y. A. supervisors. Forestry 
talks to the boys if the kid really 
has a problem. Forestry is ready to 
talk with them at any time, but not to 
extremes. 

Handling Incidents : We are not equipped 

to handle very many non-conformists -~ 
the real acting-out aggressor non-con- 
formists. .. (in case of fighting) set the 
people down and let them talk it out... 
but it should not be condoned or per- 
mitted... if you have too much acting out 
the other kids will resent it. .. Protect- 
ing the program is important. You have 
to get (the acting-out ward) out at the 
point where you determine that you can't 
gamble with the entire group... the secret 
of this business is to keep them busy. 

The more new things you show them the 
better off they are. Keep them busy. 
Whether they like it or not, in the end 
it is best. 



Camp : Drake 

Counseling ; What is counseling? 

To me it's nothing more than the relation- 
ship that one person has with another. 

And it's not necessarily the verbiage, 
but it's the feeling that one person has 
for another. I think there is "counsel- 
ing" that transpires. Sometimes, pretty 
direct structuring could be classified 
as counseling, .. There ' s no counseling 
by the Forestry staff (although) the 
Forestry man will talk with the boys a 
lot. Y.A, tries to get inside him. I 
think they should sit around and discuss, 
but don't pry too much -- don't get too 
personal. You've got to treat different 
boys differently, however,' the objectives 
should be the same. It arouses resent- 
ment if one person receives too much 
attention or if a supervisor sterns to be 

too close to one boy. ' ! 

* 

l 

! % 



Handling Incidents : The Forestry 

man will talk with a boy several times 
for messing-up before taking it up 
with the Y.A. man... you have to allow 
a certain amount of acting out. 
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Staff Quest iormai re Responses 

Two items in the staff questionnaire sought responses to fairly specific 
types of ward treatment in particular situations. Another item was concerned 
with rewards for good behavior. Staff responses to these items are shown 
below: 



Staff Questionnaire Responses: 
Counseling and Treatment 



Camp Carson Camp Drake 



1 tern 


Total 


Y.A. 

Staff 


Forestry 

Staff 


Total 


Y.A. 

Staff 


Forestry 

Staff 




(N-ll) 


(N-7) 


(N-4) 


(N-23) 


(N-15) 


(N-8) 


Staff reactions to impert- 
inent ward: 

Counsel him 


36.4 


42.9 


25.0 


60.9 


66.6 


50.0 


Warn him of possible 
bad write-up 


9.1 


14.3 








mm 


Give him a bad write-up 


54.5 


42.8 


75.0 


21.8 


20.0 


25.0 


Other or No Answer 


- 


- 


- 


17.3 


13.4 


25.0 


Disposition of potential 
escapee from camp: 

Counsel and give him 
another chance 


36.3 


57.2 




86.9 


86.7 


87 .5 


Counsel, but have 
everyone watch him 
closely 


18,2 


14.3 


25.0 


8.8 


13.3 




Recommend his transfer 
to an institution 


45.5 


28.5 


75.0 


4.3 




12.5 



3. Staff members need more 
ways of rewarding and 
praising wards for good 
behavior. 



Agree 


54.5 


57.1 


50.0 


82.6 


86.7 


75.0 


Disagree 


27.3 


14.3 


50.0 


8.7 


- 


25.0 


Unsure or No Answer 


18.2 


28.6 


- 


8.7 


13.3 


- 



There is a clear tendency for the Camp Drake Youth Authority staff to show 
more leniency and greater permissiveness in response to behavioral lapses than 
is the case at Camp Carson. It is rather interesting that these orientations 
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ext. end also to the twe Forestry staffs. This would seem to eotncMe to some 
extent with t he acVir 3 st raters* comments, although the Interview data from 
Camp Drake i's somewhat scanty* 

Wa > ’d Reactions 

Only two Stems on the Michigan questionnaire appeared relevant to the 
topic 9 but sox of the items; on the Eynon questionnaire had direct 'bearing 
upon counseling and treatment. The Michigan responses are presented below; 

Ward’s Michigan Questionnaire Responses; 

Counseling and Treatment 



tern 



Cam p Car son 

February November 
(N-64)' (N-G6) 



Camp Drake 

February November 
(N-S8) (N-80) 



5. 



How many times I n the last 

- II I x •MiLsimmtrs'mj&mx ?* r.nn w^iwgrtj.-: 'wt»w 

two weeks have you talked 

>r «w-im^-nrrT — wm oww , 

with your counselor for 
at least a few minutes? 






None or one 
Two or more 
No answer 

6 • When you talk wit h your 
counsel or 6 which one of 
these things do you talk 

w -urr in'i ^BMBKtTOwMaawrrJi ■»* jrtwrjr: 1J«'W I js 

about the most? 



78*6 

20.3 

3.1 



54.6 

39.3 

6.1 



39.7- 

58.6 

1.7 



37.4 

56.4 
6*2 





Parole or Release Date 

Why 1 got into trouble 


18.8 


28.8 


22.4 


15 *0 




on the past 


4*7 


3.0 


• 10*3 


1*2 


- 


In -camp problems 


12.5 


9*1 


29*3 


2.4 




Future plans 


3*1 


3.0 


5.2 


19.0 




Personal problems 


1.6 


6.1 


3.4 


12.5 




Other 


3.1 


1.5 


10.4 


2.4 




No answer 


56.2 


48.5 


19*0 


47.5 



The differences In ward reactions between the two camps in response 
to Item 5 are apparent* The responses to item S are, on the other hand, 
more confusing. There is some indication that wards who Indicated ■ None_,.. 
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on Item 5 generally did not answer Item 6. Where Item 6 was answered, it 
appears that Camp Drake wards were somewhat more concerned with "behavior 
problems" topics than were the Camp Carson wards, who tended to be more 
concerned with topics concerning immediate benefits such as parole dates, 
home visits, work crew assignments, etc. 



Ward's Eynon Questionnaire Responses: 
Counseling and Treatment 



Camp Carson 



I tern 



Pre 
( N— 79 ) 



Post 

(N-60) 



Camp Drake 



Pre 

(N-81) 



Post 

(N-56) 



1. The best wav to get along 
here is to talk about your 
self to some adult. 



Agree 


32.9 


30.0 


35.8 


34, 0 


D i sagree 


31.7 


33,4 


42.0 


35.6 


Undecided 


35.4 


36.6 


22.2 


30.4 



2 . While he's here, the avei nge 
guy finds out why he got into 
trouble . 

Agree 63.3 

Disagree 17.7 

Undecided or No answer 19.0 



66.7 

13.3 

20.0 



53.1 55.3 

28.4 12,5 

18.5 32.2 



3. 



Did the staff members here 



really try to help you? 
Host of the time 


36.7 


28.3 


55.6 


53,6 


Some of the time 


40.5 


41,7 


33.3 


35.7 


Little or None of the time 


19.0 


30.0 


11.1 


10.7 


No Answer 


3.8 


- 


- 


- 



4. This seems to be a place where 
a guy will never get a break . 

Agree 10,1 

Disagree 72.2 

Unsure or No Answer 17.7 

5. Were you ever sent to lock-up 
or given a bad write-up here ? 

Three or more times 

Once or twice 8.9 

Never or No Answer 91.1 



6.6 

78.4 

15.0 



6.7 

26.7 

66.6 



8.6 5.4 

81.5 80.3 

9.9 14.3 



3.6 

6.2 41.1 

93.8 55.3 




Ward's Eynon Questionnaire Responses: 

Counseling and Treatment 
(cont . ) 

Camp Carson Camp Drake 



1 tern 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


(N-79) 


(N-60) 


(N-81) 


(N-56). 


proqram here is: 




48.3 


67.9 


69.6 


Good 


46.8 


50/50 


39.2 


31.7 


22.2 


26.8 


Poor 


14.0 


18.3 


9.9 


3.6 


No Answer 


- 


1.7 




r» 



In relation to the items concerning the staff members (item 3) and 
to the evaluation of the program (Item 6), Camp Drake wards clearly re- 
sponded with more favorable reactions than did Camp Carson wards* Camp 
Drake wards also seemed to feel more positive toward their treatment by 
staff than did Camp Carson wards (item 4), although they indicated they 
had received more punitive action by staff than did the wards at Camp 
Carson (item 5). Camp Carson wards, on the other hand, were less likely 
to take a negative attitude toward talking with staff members (item l) 
and more likely to agree that the "average guy finds out why he got into 
trouble” as a result of his camp experience (Item 2). 

Evaluation 

The Vinter and Janowitz finding that in custodial-oriented institu- 
tions dominating sanctions are used to ensure obedience and compliance 
from wards, while in more treatment-oriented institutions more deviancy 
or disruptive behavior was permitted, has already been noted. They ex- 
plain that this is due to the requirement that a focus on personality 
change, as impPed by the treatment orientation, "somehow penetrate the 
facade of compliance (4; p* 313)." Although Camp Carson is not strictly 

ERjt 
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a "custodial” facility, its general staff orientation appears much closer 
to the simple-traditional model than does Camp Drake. At Camp Carson, 
the Vinter-Janowitz finding appears somewhat confirmed* Thus admini- 
strators at Camp Carson appear concerned about "too much acting-out" 
and emphasize "protecting the program." "Keep them busy" is seen as the 
best way to maintain order. Vocational counseling and hard work are seen 
as important parts of the program. From the staff questionnaire responses 
it is clear that the Camp Drake staff are much more likely to want to re- 
act permissively toward acting-out behavior. 

As would be expected, in reaction to a treatment-oriented staff, the 
wards at Camp Drake indicated much more counseling contact with staff 
members than did the Camp Carson wards. They also indicated more favor- 
able attitudes toward staff and the program generally. Camp Carson wards, 
however, reported receiving less punitive actions from staff than did 
Camp Drake wards. The latter would seem to imply that possibly the Camp 
Carson wards, although receiving less punishment generally, felt that it 
was worse, or less just, than did the Camp Drake wards in relation to the 
punishment which they received. 

It would seem from the administrators" statements, the staff question- 
naires and the ward's responses that the treatment accorded wards by staff 
at the two camps does differ considerably in the directions indicated by 
their differing perceptions of camp goals and treatment orientations. 
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Therapeutic Benefits of the Camp Programs 
The staff at both camps are quite clear in their feelings that they 
are doing something purposeful and positive for the wards, and despite 
differences in goals, treatment attitudes and operating procedures, staff 
members and administrators at each camp generally feel that whatever they 
are doing is what is best for the ward. 



Viewpoints of Administrators 



In order to explore the dynamics of ward-staff interaction, administra- 
tors were asked: "What are the principal ways in which boys tend to benefit, .. 

from their experiences in this camp?" and "What kinds of boys are most 



likely and least likely to benefit?" Vinter and Janowitz suggest, for 
instance, that wards in treatment institutions where the environment is 
supportive, consistent and nurturing tend to develop a more positive self- 
image, leading to more positive acceptance of socially approved norms and 
values, (4, p® 504) Other aspects of the overall programs at the camps 
might also affect a wards adjustment while at camp and to his post-release 
rehabilitation. 



Camp Carson 

Kinds of Benefits : If we can get a 

kid in here who couldn't hold a job to 
save his soul, and turn him loose 
being well qualified and able to hold 
a stoop labor job, or any other kind 
of job, then we've really accomplished 
something. . .We always hope they take 
something out of here that ' s of benefit 
to them -- like good work habits, try- 
ing to get along, and their ways of 
life in the past is changed... I think 
this is important: bringing them out 
of their shell and their acceptance of 



Camp Drake 

Kinds of Benefits : They have the 

feeling that they are recognized, they're 
not just some number in camp... they have 
an opportunity to express their views 
and their needs, helps them out... work 
experience. . . 



I 
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Camp Carson (cont. ) 

work. They realize it's easier to do 
your work than get out of it... they've 
learned there's an honest way to jtnake 
a living. 

Kinds of Boys ; Kids from rural 
areas make the kind of adjustment that 
we like to see... The kid we help the 
most is the one who doesn't know a 
darn thing about work. .. relatively 
unsophisticated kid is the one who is 
likely to be benefitted the "most... 
usually ;these little Okie farm boys 
from down the farm belt do real well 
and your Mexicans. . .Kids who came from 
a family that taught them responsibility, 
kids who have worked, especially in 
farming and in the woods. Husky, 
physically able people. 

The young, immature boy that never 
worked before, and your braggart, he 
has trouble in camp. .. institutionalized 
kid will be less likely to be benefitted 
...the little fellow who is bounced 
around, been in trouble a lot, or boys 
having poor family ties and no work 
experience. .. the kid who is so lazy 
that he is not going to work, and 
refused. . .the kid that is so resent- 
ful that he can't accept it — he 
hates it here. 



Camp Drake (cont. ) 



Kinds of Bovs : If staff can 

tolerate this aggressive, know-it-all 
kid, this is the boy that really gets 
something from this program. .. the boys who 
have the ability to go on — and he 
realizes in a hurry: maybe I'm better 
off using what ability I have... the 
wards that can be helped the most 
by our program are the ones that are 
more apt -to be removed. 

This passive kid that's been in and 
out of institutions, we don't reach 
him at all... the conformists, the guy 
that does everything that yop expect 
of him. ., invariably this is the guy 
that gets back into trouble * He's 
the one who has troubles on parole. 



The Camp Carson administrators tended to emphasize the work-train ing 
aspects of the program, which is consistent with their orientation as 
seen previously, as the major affective element in their program 0 They 
tend to view the ward who lacks work experience as most likely to benefit 
from the program, but at the same time see him as the ward most likely to 
fail in camp. Camp Drake administrators, on the other hand, see the 
aggressive, know-it-all and the "acting-out" wards as the most likely to 
benefit. Work experience is also emphasized at Camp Drake, not so much as 
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a job training regime, but 



rather as a method of developing 



Initiative and 



self-reliance, confidence, etc. 



Staff Questionnaire Responses 

; \ 

There were no items upon the staff questionnaire directly relevant to 

this topic and, therefore, no estimate of staff agreement with administrators’ 

'» * > 

statements can be made. 



Ward Reactions 

Two items on the Michigan questionnaire and four items on the Eynon 
questionnaire were relevant to the topic, as shown below: , 



Ward's Michigan Questionnaire Responses: 
Therapeutic Benefits 



Camp Carson 

February November 
(N-64) (N-66) 



11, Have you been helped here to 
prepare for future employ - 
ment you would like to have? 

He 1 ped 37 .5 

Little or No Help 62.5 

No Answer 



33.3 

59.1 

7.6 



Camp Drake 

February ‘ November 
(N-58) (N-80) 



62.1 47.5. 

36.2 47,5 

X.7 5,0 



16. Did you get a chance here 
to learn any type of work 
you were really interested in? 

Yes 23.4 21.2 

No 76.6 75.8 

No Answer - 3.0 



51.7 52.4 

46.6 43 .8 

1.7 3.8 



*\J 
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Ward's Eynon Questionnaire Responses; 
Therapeutic Benefits 



Camp Carson Camp Drake 





1 tern 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


PoSt 






(N-79) 


(N-60) 


(N-81) 


(N-56) 


1. 


Did watching your step help 












you while you were here? 
Some or a lot 


75.9 


80.0 


86.4 


87.5 




Little or None 


24.1 


10,0 


13.6 


12.5 


2. 


While he is here, the averaqe 
guy learns how to qet alonq 
better with other people. 
Agree 


* , » 

77.2 


83.3 


77.0 


80.3 




Disagree 


12.7 


6,7 


7.4 


i,8 




Unsure or No Answer 


10.1 


10.0 


15.6 


17.9 


3. 


The averaqe quy qets a chance 












to improve himself up here. 
Agree 


84.8 


81.6 


77,8 


78.5 




D i s agree 


7.6 


6.7 


7.4 


- 




No Answer > 


7.6 


11.7 


14.8 


21.5 


4. 


If 1 keep out of trouble on 












the outside, it will be be- 
cause of what 1 learned here. 






, 






Agree 


46.8 


58.3 


. 45.6 


.48.2- 




Disagree 


40.5 


21.7 


37.1 


21.4 




No Answer 


12.7 


20.0 


17.3 


' 30.4 



The Eynon items, mainly concerned with personality and sel frdevelopment 
concepts, failed to show any great differences between the two camps. The 
Michigan questionnaire Stems, however, reveal considerable differences in 
ward reaction between the two camps. Most noticeably, Camp Carson wards 
tended to discount the value of the work program, while Camp Drake wards tended 
to state that it was of interest and help to them. 



Evaluation : 

The most apparent implication of the above analyses is that at Camp 

Carson, where work training tends to be emphasized, by staff, the wards 

o 
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tend to discount its value to themselves, while at Camp Drake, where the 
staff give relatively less emphasis to the work program, the wards tend 
to perceive it as being of considerable value and help. It seems likely 
that at Camp Carson the wards are reacting aga ? nst the staff emphasis, while 
at Camp Drake they are responding to an integral aspect of the overall program. 

Assessment of Ward Progress 

The primary purpose of any institutional treatment is to prepare 
the ward for parole — for his return to the community with, what is hoped, 
a lessened tendency to indulge in delinquent acts in the future. In theory, 
a ward is released from a camp when the Youth Authority Board feels that 
there is some assurance, based upon staff evaluations and recommendations, 
that the ward can safely be paroled. In practice, of course, various other 
pressures, such as the need for space, exert considerable influence upon the 
Board's decisions. 



Viewpoints of Administrators 

The camp administrators were asked what factors were most important 
in evaluating a ward's rehabilitative adjustment, how effective their 
evaluation procedures were and what its effects might be. 



Camp Carson 

Factors : Forestry will tend to think 

in terms almost exclusively of just how 
much work we can get done... Youth Author- 
ity more in terms of training, but... if 
we get good training — if we teach good 
work habits, then production naturally is 
going to follow... the staff tries to ‘eval- 
uate :the kick's attitudes more than any- 
thing else..* of course the only type of 



Camp Drake 

Factor^ : How he gets along with his 

peers, what kind of work record does he 
have, how he got along with staff... how 
he is doing in the barracks. . .incidence 
reports for any unusual behavior. .. The 
whole situation is discussed from what 
the boy has talked about. .. Depending 
upon the individual there are other 
areas 'we hit on. ..Times we concern 
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Damp Carson (cont. ) 



Camp Drake (cont. ) 



thing we have to go on is the kid's per- 
formance and how he has done... There is 
probably not enough accent placed on -- 
how's he going to do on parole? But 
hopefully they are thinking more in terms 
of changes in attitude toward the total 
program. . . (We ) try to look for underlying 
traits and traces. . .don't compare the 
institutionalized ward with the ward who 
is really trying. . .observation of his 
adjustment to work program, how he works, 
his attitude toward the work. .. adjust- 
ment in the camp setting, how he fits 
into the barracks routine, into the re- 
creational program, how he gets along 
with his peer group, whether he's a 
loner or whether he is outgoing and 
fits in with anybody and everybody... 
whether he's trying to pull his share 
of the load. 

Effectiveness : We have a grade system 

which has its good and bad points... it 
forces staff to tell the kid how he 
thinks they are doing. The problem in 
the grade system is that there are 17 
different people... We have the monthly 
case conference, trying to get every- 
body's opinion. ..I don't think staff 
very clearly evaluated the difference 
between what is basic to the kid's 
character and personality and what is 
there simply because he was institu- 
tionalized. .. There is almost no cor- 
relation between how a boy does in 
camp and how he will do on the street. 

E ffect on Wards ; I think the above 
standard grade doesn't tend to damage 
the kid in his approach to adjustment, 

I think that a sub -standard grade can 
cause this kid to lose his drive to 
adjust to the program. He throws up 
his hands and says, "What's the use?" 



ourselves if he is race conscious, 
various things like that... how he gets 
along in general, does he keep his nose 
clean, does he mind his own business, 
this sort of thing. .. Common sense... 



. Effectiveness : The staff has now 

developed to a point where now we are 
able to recognize individual differences - 
some of the boys don't have the capacity 
for work output that others Co, and sgm$ 
of the boys aren't quite as sharp as 
others, they're taking these things into 
consideration. .. as far as his response to 
counseling; his reaction to the 
counseling situation, this sort of 
thing, we very seldom discuss it...We'vb 
had a lot of supervisory experience 
judging men and we judge them the same 
as any other employee./. 

Effect on Wards ; When he ' s not 
making any more progress — he's 
levelled off and we've done about as much 
as we can do for him, . then he's ready 
for parole,, 



The impression to be derived from the administrators* comments is 
that at Camp Carson particular performance criteria form the primary basis 
for judgment : "adjustment to the work program”, "how he fits into the 
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barrack's routine 1 ' , "the grade system", etc. while at Camp Drake the ad- 
ministrators appear somewhat more concerned with generalized and behavioral 
factors such as: "if he is race conscious", "how he gets along in general... 

does he mind his own business", "unusual behavior", etc. Otherwise there 
does not appear to be too extreme a difference between the two camps. 

Both administrator groups are aware of certain £pnmon problems I in' evil - 
uation, such as differentiating the ward who is "really trying" from 
the institutionalized ward, balancing the tendency of Forestry to rate 
almost exclusively in terms of work achievement, etc. 

Staff Questionnaire Responses 

Two questions were asked in the staff questionnaire relevant to 

* 1 * ' 

evaluations of ward achievement and the effectiveness of treatment, the ; 
first concerning positive anticipations, the second concerning negative 
anticipations. Vinter and Janowitz (4; p. 3X3) found that patterns,:of ) 
staff-ward relations appear to affect the degree of pessimism or optimise 
regarding positive ward changes under treatment. If this is correct, it 
would be expected that the Camp Carson staff, as more oriented toward the 
simple-traditional pattern, would tend toward greater pessimism. This 
expectation was confirmed and the Results are shown below: 
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Staff Questionnaire Responses: 
Assessment of Ward Progress 

Camp Carson 



Item 



Expectations of posi - 
tive change among 
wards during camp - 
stay . 

Most will improve 

About half wi 1 1 
improve 

Few will improve 

t " 

/I- ixpectat ions of negative 
/ ' ‘ •' change among wards dur - 
' ’ Yng camp-stay . 

None will worsen 
vb Few will worsen 

Some will worsen 





Y.A. 


Forestry 


Total 


Staff 


Staff 


(N-ll) 


(N-7) 


(N-4) 



54.5 


57.2 


50.0 


18.2 


28.5 




27.3 


14.3 


50.0 



18.2 


28.6 


- 


36.4 


42.8 


25.0 


45.4 


28.6 


75.0 



Camp Drake 

Y.A. Forestry 
Total Staff Staff 

(N-23) (N-15) (N-8) 



74.0 


80.0 


62.5 


13.0 


6.7 


25.9 


13.0 


13.3 


12.5 



30.4 


33.3 


25.0 


43.5 


40.0 


50.0 


26.1 


26.7 


25.0 


staffs 


on a 


* 



Or • t-iv 

•On both items, the difference between the two 
pess imfsm-opt fmi sm continuum is apparent and appears to accord with the 



hypothesis cited above. 



Ward Reactions 

Winter and Janowitz also found that ward attitudes toward change 
and treatment were more positive for wards in modern -comp lex institutions 
than for those in simple-traditional institutions (4; p. 477). Two items 
in the Michigan questionnaire were relevant to the topic, and three items 
in the Eynon questionnaire. 
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Ward's Michigan Questionnaire Responses: 



Assessment 


of Ward Progress 
Camp Carson 


Camp Drake 


1 tern 


February 


November 


February 


November 




(N-64) 


(N-6S) 


(N«58) 


(N-80) 


How much would you say 
your stay here has 
helped you? 

Great deal or quite 
a bit 


57.8 


68.2 


75.9 


83.7 


Not much, very little 


35.9 


21.2 


15.5 


8.7 


None, No Answer 


6.3 


10.6 


8. 6 


7.6 


What do you think your 
chances of staying out of 
trouble with the law will 
be after you leave here? 

Good 


78.1 


69.1 


89.7 


82 . 6 


About 50/50 


20.3 


19.1 


8. 6 


13.7 


Not too good 


1.6 


4.4 


1.7 


2.5 


No Answer 


- 


7.4 


- 


itr 



Ward*s Eynon Questionnaire Responses 
Assessment of Ward Progress 

Camp Carson Camp Drake 



Item 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




(N-64) 


(N-66) 


(N-58) 


(N-79) 



It reaiiy helps a guy to 
be up here . 



Agree 


51.9 


56*6 


54.3 


66.1 


Disagree 


21.5 


16.7 


21.0 


10.7 


Unsure or No Answer 


26.6 


26.7 


24.7 


23.2 


My stay here has helped me. 


Agree 


68.3 


78.3 


60.6 


83.9 


Disagree 


15.2 


6.7 


12.3 


5.4 


Unsure or No Answer 


IS. 5 


15.0 


27.1 


10.7 



I think that I am a better 
guy because I have been here . 



Agree 


30.4 


41.7 


24.6 


48.2 


Disagree 


51.9 


28.3 


42.0 


33.9 


Unsure or No Answer 


17.7 


30.0 


33.4 


17.9 
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On both the Michigan questionnaire items the more positive response 
of the Camp Drake wards is apparent. On the three Eynon items the major 
difference is to be seen in the degree of positive change f^om Pre- to 
Post-test responses for wards from each camp. On all three ii terns the 
greater change in a positive direction was found at Camp Drake. 

Evaluat ion 

Administrators' statements, staff questionnaire responses and the 
reactions of wards all complement each other in portraying a distinct difference 
beetween the two camps in terms of the manner, criteria and effects of ward 
assessment. The directions of the statements and responses for this topic 
&®r <o»£h of the camps is in accord with the differences previously noted for 
the other topical categories; i.e., Camp Carson wards were less optomistic 
concerning the help they received from the program and of their chances of stay- 
ing out of trouble on parole than were the wards from Camp Drake, while the 
major Pre- to Post-test change in Eynon items were from the Camp Drake wards. 

Overview 

The foregoing analyses of administrators' statements, staff question- 
naire responses and/or ward reactions on eight topical categories concerned 

i ' 

with overt elements in the camp milieux related to staff goal orientations, 
treatment practices and interpersonal relationships have tended to emphasize 
distinctive differences between the two study camps*. A comparative summary 
profile of these differences on various points is shown below: 

Camp Parson Camp Drake 

Goal Orientation 

Teaching -training emphasis Therapeutic treatment emphasis 

Controlled guidance techniques Permissive techniques 



Camp Carson 



Ability to dominate and control 

Tends to be younger 

Less well educated 

More satisfied with job opportunity 

Less satisfied with camp program 

Less open to Innovation 



Camp Drake 



Ability to reason with and outthink 
Tends to be older 
Better educated 

Less satisfied with job opportunity 
More satisfied with camp program 
Willingness to experiment 



'actenst ics 



Youth Authority - Forestry Relations 
Conflicting at upper echelons Cooperative at all levels 



Staff - Ward Relation s 



Custody oriented Casework oriented 

Discipline stressed Tolerance of acting-out 

Relative aloofness Relative close Interrelationship 

Less positive ward response More positive ward response 

Rules and Regulations 

Staff favors Individual Interpretation Staff tends toward legalistic 

Interpretation , 

Less positive ward response More positive ward response 

Counseling and Treatment • ' 1 4 ■ 

Discipline and control emphasized * Lenient “"Permissive climate emphasized 
Wards report less staff contact Wards report more staff contact 




Staff emphasizes work program Staff emphasizes treatment aspects 

Wards see work training as less Wards see work training as beneficial 

beneficial and helpful and helpful 



Evaluat i on of Ward Progress 

Staff emphasizes work performance Staff emphasizes attitude change 

Ward self-evaluation and expectations Ward self-evaluation and expecta 
less positive tloms more positive 



The emphasis which has been placed upon these, differences, of course, 
should not overlook the large number of similarities between each camp 
milieu, especially when they are compared to other facilities, or even to 
other camps. The Importance of the noted! differences lies .in their relation 
to what may be termed the intentional "formal treatment elements" In each 
camp. That is, they are relevant to the ways in which the administrators 
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and staffs at each camp feel that they are contributing to the rehabili- 
tation of the wards under their charge, through certain techniques of 
interaction and through the creation of a particular '’climate" within 
which rehabilitation can best be effectuated. In terms of these, then, 
it seems clear that the wards at Camp Carson face a distinctly different 
set of formal treatment elements in their milieu than do the wards at 
Camp Drake, Their differential responses to questionnaire items relevant 
to these formal treatment elements strongly support the differences seen 
in the staff responses and the statements of the camp administrators. 

An interesting feature which appears when the wards* responses to 
items from the Eynon questionnaire are reviewed suggests that general 
attitudes toward the camp programs are internalized at a relatively early 
time in the ward's camp experience and remain relatively stable throughout 
his stay there. Thus, the Eynon items are generally of two types: l) items 

concerned with actual camp exper i ences ("Have you ever broken a rule here?", 

"Did the staff members here really try to help you?", etc,) and 2) items 
concerned with att i tudes toward the camp program and staff ("The best way to 
make it here is to be slick.", "The best way to get along here is to talk 
about yourself to some adult.", etc.). Noticeably, pre- post change in 
response is much greater for the first type of item than for the second. 

For a number of the latter type items the pre- post change is minimal, sug- 
gesting that the attitude or opinion expressed was developed by the wards shortly 
after arriving at the camp and maintained fairly consistently during their 
camp stay. On most of such items, moreover, there are fairly strong indica- 
tions of a difference between the two camps in terms of the attitude expressed. 
For some of the items which are similar to items on the Michigan questionnaire, 

ERIC 
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lt appears that the attitudes expressed have continuity within each camp over 
time. The implication seems to be, therefore, that particular attitude 
orientations have become traditional in each camp. Probably through peer group 
interaction the newly arrived ward discovers what the '’official” peer group 
attitude should be and maintains it during his stay, passing it on in turn to 
successive waves of new arrivals. Attempts to further assess this hypothesis 
will be made in Phases III and IV of this study. 

GENERAL WARD ATTITUDES TOWARD CAMP 
AND SELF EXPECTATIONS 

Two sets of items from the Michigan questionnaire (several of which 
have already been examined) are directly concerned with l) attitudes 
toward the camp, camp staff and camp program, and 2) estimations of the 
effect and consequences of the camp experience upon the wards themselves. 

From the responses of the wards to items in each of these sets two composite 
variables (scales) were formed which could be more readily correlated with 
such other variables as ward characteristics, staff ratings, recidivism, etc. 

Attitude Toward Camp Scale 

Michigan questionnaire Items which were used to construct this scale are: 

9. What do you think about this place now? Is it better than you 
expected or worse than you expected? 

10o If you had your choice to come to this camp, or go to an 
institution. ..which would you choose? 

19. Think about yourself now - what do you think about this place? 

23. Considering everything, how do you like it here In camp? 

27. In general, do you think of yourself as having gotten a square 
deal here at camp? 
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Ward responses to each of the above Items were transformed Into numerical 



scores, thus: Responses unfavorable to the camp * 1 

Uncertain, or No answer ■ 2 

Responses favorable to the camp = 3 



For each ward the numbered scores for each of the five items were totalled, 



providing a possible scale ranging from five (all responses unfavorable) to 
15 (all responses favorable). This range was then trichotomized and 
label led as fol lows : 



Total Scores 



Category 



12 thru 15 
9 thru 11 
5 thru 8 



Positive attitude 
Neutral attitude 
Negative attitude 



It should be noted that random responding would provide total 



scores within 



the Positive or Negative attitude categories 28.5 percent of the time 
respectively, and in the Neutral category 43 percent of the time. 

Differences in Ward Reactions to Camp . The scores upon the Attitude 
toward Camp scale were compared between the Camp Carson and Camp Drake 
periodic samples for February and November, as shown in Table 3: 
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Table 3 

General Ward Attitudes Toward Camp, Camp Dra^e.* l?(4 
and Camp Carson, February and November Samples 

(by Percentage) 





February 


Samples 






November Samples 


Category 


Camp Carson 
(N-64) 


Camp Drake 
(N-58) 


Total 

(N-122) 




Camp Carson 
( N— 66) 


Camp Drake 
(N-79) 


Total 
(N-145) • 


Positive: 


31.3 


86,2 


57.3 




48.5 


, * * 1 ■* * 'I 

77.2 


64.2 


Neutral : 


25.0 


13 e 8 


19.7 




28.8 


19.0- 


23.4 


Negative : 


43.7 




23.0 




22.7 


3.8 

* * 


12.4 


o 

Significance: x ■ 43.334 (2 d.f.) 

P < . 001 




2 

X - 16 
P < .oo: 


.481 (2 d.f.) 

1 

14? ■ ■ ■ 



As would be expected from the previous analyses, expressed attitudes 
toward their respective camps vary sharply between the two camp populat ions., , 

at each sample period* The data suggest, however, a lack of consistency 

• . < * 

between the responses of wards at Camp Carson between the two sample periods, 
which is confirmed by Chi-square (P less than .05). Thus, Camp Carson 
wards tended to express more favorable attitudes toward the camp in 
November than in February. There was no significant difference In responses 
of the wards at Camp Drake between the two sample periods. On the 
hypothesis that the difference observed for Camp Carson might be a function 
of the length of time a ward had spent in camp at the time the question- 
naires were administered, the proportions of wards who had been in camp 
89 days or less, and 90 days or more, were compared between the two samples 
for each camp. No significant differences were encountered for either camp. 
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Nor were any significant differences encountered when the two camps were 
compared by length of stay for 2 ach of the two sample periods. 

In order to determine the independence of the Attitudes toward Camp 
scale, comparisons were made within each camp sample with known personal 
characteristics. No significant relationships were found between the scale 
categories and the variables: court of commitment, region of commitment, 

base expectancy score or age. Significant Chi-square values were found in 
relation to admission status for the November sample at Camp Drake(P * less 
than .05), and in relation to Offense category for the February sample at 
Camp Carson (P * less than .01). Since there was no consistent tendency 
shown, however, nor is any hypothesis suggested to account for the relation- 
ships, they can most likely be attributed to chance sampling variation. The 
relationship of the scale scores with the only other characteristics 
variable to be tested: Ethnic Background deserves more detailed consideration, 
as shown In Table 4: (next page) 
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Table 4 

Attitude Toward Camp and Ethnic Background 
Camp Carson and Camp Drake Wards, 
February and November, 1965 



Camp Scale Score 
Category 


February Sample 


| November Sample 


Mex. Am./ 

Cauc. Negro Other Total 


Mex. Am./ 

Cauc. Negro Other Total 


Camp Carson (N) 
Pos i t i ve 
Neg./Neut * a 


(25) (20) (14) (64) 

56.0 00.0 42.8 31.3 1 

44.0 100.0 57.2 66.7 


(32) (20) (14) (66) 

65.6 30,0 35.7 48.5 

34.4 70.0 64.3 51.5 


°X 2 = 2 d.f., p = < .001 


X 2 = 2 d.f., p = < .05 


Camp Drake (N) 
Positive 
Neg./Neut. 


(32) (20) ( 6) (58) 

90.6 75.0 100.0 86.2 

9.4 25.0 00.0 13.8 


(44) (22) (13) (79) 
88.6 63.6 61.5 77.2 
11.4 36.4 38.5 22.8 


2 

X =2 d.f., p = n.s. 


X 2 = 2 d.f., p « < .02 



9 

Since the Camp Drake choices were nearly all Positive, and the numbers for the other 
categories were so small, it was necessary to combine the Neutral and Negative categories 
for comparison* 



There is an obvious difference between the responses of each of the 
different ethnic groups between the two camps, largely as a result of the 
overwhelming positive response of the Camp Drake wards regardless of 
race* Within each camp sample, however, strong differences appear in the 
response patterns between ethnic groups. Thus Negroes in each camp sample 
respond more negatively than do Caucasians. The chi-square values for 
each camp sample emphasize the differences in response between ethnic groups, 
(the lack of significance for the February sample at Camp Drake being 
attributable to the extremely small frequencies of responses in the Negative/ 
Neutral category)* 



<3 
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Perception of Program Value Scale 

\ 

Michigan questionnaire items which were used to construct this scale are: 

11. Have you been helped here to prepare for future employment you 
would like to have? 

14. How much would you say that your stay here has helped you? 

16. Did you get a chance here to learn any type of work you 
were really interested in? 

22. What do you think your chances of staying out of trouble with the 
law will be after you leave here? 

i. . 

As in the Attitude Toward Camp scale, ward responses to each of the above 

1 V 5 CA i 

items were transformed into numerical scores, thus: 

/ f 

Responses unfavorable to the program effect * 1 

Uncertain, or No Answer = 2 

Responses favorable to the program effect » 3 

For each ward the numbered scores for each of the four items were totalled, 

providing a possible scale ranging from 4 to 12 points. This range was 

cm- 

then tr&chotomi zed and labelled as follows: 

f 

Total Scores Category 

10 thru 12 Optimistic 

7 thru 9 Neutral 

4 thru 6 Pessimistic 

't 

t- 

Random responding would provide total scores within the Optimistic and 
Pessimistic categories 26.7 percent of the time respectively, and in the 
Neutral category 46.6 percent of the time. 



Differences in Ward Perceptions of Program Value . The scores on the 
Perception of Program Value scale were compared for each ward with his 
score on the Attitude Toward Camp Scale, as shown in Table 5: 



ERIC 
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Table 5 

Perceptions of Program Value vs. Attitude Toward Camp, 
Camp Carson and Camp Drake Wards, 

February and November Samples 



Attitude Toward Camp 
Scale Score Category 



Cariip Carson (N) 
Pos i t ive 
Neutral 
Negative 



Camp Drake (N) 
Positive 
Neutral 
Negative 



Perceptions of Program Value 


February Sample 


November Sample 


Optim. Neutr. Pess. Total 


Optim. Neutr. Pess. Total 


(N-22) (N-23) (N-19) (N-64) 
54.5 30.4 5.3 31.3 
27.3 34.8 10.5 25.0 
18.2 34.8 84.2 43.7 


(N-20) (M-32) (N-14) (N-66) 

60.0 46.8 35.7 48.5 

20.0 34*4 28.6 28.8 

20.0 18.8 35.7 22.7 


to 

ii 

O CL 

• “U 

CD 

CD 1! 

A 

• 

o 

o 

H 


2 „ . . 

X — ' 1 4 d . t . , p * n.s. 

C a .216 


(N-37) (N-ll) (N-10) (N-58) 

94.6 90.9 50.0 86.2 

5.4 9.1 50.0 13.8 

0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 


(N-4Q) (N-25) (N-6) (N-79) 

89.6 68.0 16.7 77.2 

10.4 28.0 50.0 19.0 

0.0 4.0 33.3 33.8 


X 2 ■ *2 d . f . , p = <.001 

C - .452 


2 

X = 2 d.f., p = < # Q01 

C = .415 



In calculating Chi-square for the Camp Drake samples it was necessary to combi 
frequencies for the Neutral and Negative categories in order to achieve 
frequency in all cells. 



an 



ne 
adequate 



the 



For three of the four samples, wards who responded "Pos it ive” on the 
Attitude Toward Camp scale, also tended to respond "Optimistic" on the 
Perception of Program Value scale, while those who were "Negative" also tended 
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There were no consistent significant relationships found between the 
responses on the Perception of Program Value scale and any of the personal 
characteristics variables for either sample at either camp. 

In summary, the data presented has shown that the two scales each show 
significant differences in ward attitude toward the camp experience between 
the two camps for each periodic sample. The differences shown do not appear 
related to any of the personal and background characteristics of the wards, 
except possibly for the Attitude Toward Camp scale at Camp Drake in February 
in relation to Ethnic Background. For three of the four samples the two 
scales were highly correlated with each other, although no such relationship 
was found for the November sample at Camp Carson. Since no significant 
differences were found between the two camps ppon the personal and background 
characteristics used, it therefore seems safe to assume that the responses 
of the wards upon the two scales are a true reflection of differential camp 
Experiences. That is, differences between the responses of wards in each 
camp are most likely related to differences between the camps on factors to 
be found in each camp milieu* 

’ t ■ 

STAFF EVALUATIONS OF WARD STATUS AND 
INFLUENCE AMONG PEERS 

e 

In February and in May the staff at each camp were asked to complete 
a short form for each ward indicating: l) the extent of the staff member's 

acquaintance with the ward, 2) the degree to which he perceived the ward 
to be accepted as a leader among his peers, a follower or a loner, 3) the 
type of influence the staff member felt that the ward exerted upon other 
wards (ranging from "Always Good" to "Always Bad"), and 4) the extent to 
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which the ward was perceived as having made a "less delinquent" or "more 

delinquent" change in general behavior and attitude since his arrival in 

6 

camp. 

Where a staff member indicated that he had contact with a ward less 
than once a week, or that he was unacquainted with the ward, any ratings by 
him of that ward were not recorded. Similarly no ratings were recorded 
for wards who had been in camp less than one month at the time the ratings 
were made. The ratings received by each ward upon each of the three 
judgemental items: Peer Group Status, Peer Group Influence and Delinquency 

Orientation, were averaged and the obtained averages were then dichotomized 
at the mean for each sample independently. Thus each ward left in the 
samples was given overall ratings of "High" or "Low" on Peer Group Status, 
"Good" or "Bad" on Peer Group Influence, and "Delinquent" or "Non-Delin- 
quent" on Delinquency Orientation. 

The process of eliminating all wards from the sample who had spent 
less than one month in camp or who were otherwise not rated by at least 
two staff members reduced the size of each sample as shown in Appendix A. 

Since no single staff member rated all the boys, nor was any single 
ward rated by all staff members, it was not possible to make a valid 
esimate of interrater reliability. 

Intercorrelations among the three ratings are shown in Table 6. 



6 



See Appendix E. 
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Table 6 

Intercorrelations Among Three Staff Rating Variables, 
February and May Samples 





Camp Carson 


Camp Drake 


Sample 


Peer 

1 nf 1 uence 


Del i nquency 
Orientation 


Peer 

Influence 


Del i nquency 
Orientation 


February 
Peer Status 


-.206 


-.021 


.356 


.255 


Peer Influence 


mm 


.730 


- 


.892 


May 








.290 


Peer Status 


-.049 


-.094 


.196 


Peer Influence 


•» 


.616 


mm 


.628 



*0 coefficient 



•At both camps in both months the camp staff members tended to attribute 
"Good" or "Bad" peer influence to those wards whom they perceived as having 
developed respectively, "Non-delinquent" or "Delinquent" tendencies since 
coming to camp. Staff judgements of Peer Status, however, were relatively 
uncorrelated with either Peer Influence or Delinquency Orientation. The 
relationship between staff evaluations of a ward as being a "Good" influence 
and having developed "Non-delinquent" tendencies since arrival in camp and 
vice versa, would seem to define a single dimension of what may be called: 
staff approval-disapproval, which is unrelated at either camp to their 
perceptions of the ward's status among his peers. 

When the three staff ratings were analyzed in terms of the personal 
characteristics of the wards for each camp sample, no consistent significant 
relationships were found except for Ethnic Background and Admission Status. 
The analyses suggest that at Camp Carson, in both months, the staff tended 
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to identify non-Caucasians as having higher status among their peers and 
Caucasians as having relatively lower status, while at the same time rating 
non-Caucasians as more Del inquently-oriented and Caucasians as less Delin- 
quent ly-oriented (staff was predominantly Caucasian at both camps). The 
same staff tended to identify First Admission wards as both exercising a 
"Good” peer influence and as less Delinquent-oriented than those with prior 
admission status. All of these relationships were significant at the .05 
level or better. No similar relationships were found for Camp Drake in 
either month. 

Only the February samples at both camps received both the Michigan 
Questionnaire and staff evaluations. It was hypothesized that staff approval 
would most likely be given to those wards who responded "Positive" on the 
Attitude Toward Camp Scale and/or on the Perception of Program Value Scale. v 
The results of this analysis are shown in Table 7: 



Table 7 



Staff Ratings of Peer Status, Peer Influence and Delinquent 
Orientation by Attitude Toward Camp and Perception of 
Program Value, Camp Carson and Camp Drake, 

February Sample 



Attitude Toward Camp Scale Perception of Program Value 



Staff Ratings: 


Camp 

Carson 




Camp 

Drake 


Camp 

Carson 


Camp 

Drake 


Peer Status 


* 

-.330 




-.185 


-.282+ 


-.029 


Peer Influence 


** 

.485 




• 326 + 


*253 + 


• 296 + 


Delinq. Orient. 


** 

.316 




* 

.364 


.244 + 


* 

.362 


0 coefficient 


significance : 


+ 


= p < .10; 


* - p < .05; ** 


= p < .01 


The "Neutral" and "Negative" frequencies were 
the relatively small numbers in those categories at 


combined for each 
Washington Ridge 


scale due to 

• 



erIc 
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As expected, the staff at both camps have tended to give approval, in 
terms of rating wards as having "Good" peer influence and tending toward 
"Non-delinquency", to those wards who held the more positive attitudes 
toward the camp program upon the two scaleSo Conversely, the staff at 
Camp Carson tended to assign higher peer status to those wards showing 
"Neutral/Negative" scores upon the two scales* This latter tendency was 
not apparent at Camp Drake, however. The intercorrelations for Camp 
Drake, however, should be considered with considerable caution due to 
the relatively small number of wards who scored in the "Neutral/Negat 1 ve" 
range upon both the Attitude Toward Camp and the Perception of Camp Value 
Scales in February* Since nearly all the Camp Drake wards indicated 
"Positive" attitude and perception upon the scales, there is little 
possibility for the operation of chance variation within each scale. 

In general, those wards for whom the staff at both camps showed 
approval ("Good" peer influence and "Non-delinquent" ratings) tended to 
be those who responded with the more "Positive" attitudes toward the camp 
program* These wards, however, were less often perceived by the staffs 
as holding "High" status among the other wards. At Camp Carson, approved 
wards' tended significantly to be Caucasian, while wards perceived to have 
"High" peer status were primarily non-Caucasians* This is in accord with 
the previous finding that non-Caucasians tended to consistently maintain 
more "Neutral" and "Negative" attitudes toward the camp program at Camp 
Carson than did Caucasians. The available data suggest a similar relation- 
ship at Camp Drake, but the distribution of scores upon the two scales 
do not allow sufficient variation for its verification there.’ 



3 
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THE CAMP MILIEUX. WARP REACTIONS AND PAROLE REVOCATION 

Throughout the previous analyses, major emphasis has been placed upon 
differential aspects of the two camp milieux as they relate to administrative 
philosophy and orientation, staff attitudes and behavior, and ward reaction 
to staff treatment policies* Wide variation between the treatment policies 
and practices at the two camps has been shown to coincide with findings 
from other studies In which such factors as staff morale, ward behavior 
and ward attitudes were highly correlated with characterization of 
facilities along a "permissive-guidance" vs. "con t rolled-training" continuum- 
Ward responses to questionnaire items generally support the findings of 
these other studies in showing more positive reception and appreciation of 
the staff and the camp program at Camp Drake and, conversely, more 
negative reactions to the staff and program at Camp Carson. 

The various categories of staff policy and practice studied have 
constituted most of what might be called the "formal" treatment aspects of 
the two camps. That is, the focus has been upon the intentional and 

planned elements of the camp programs. At each camp it is these formal 
elements which are supposed to have the major rehabilitative impact upon 
wards, and it is precisely the differential approach to these same elements 
which most distinguishes the program at each of the camps. It might be 
expected, therefore, that such basic differences in approach would lead 
to some reflected difference in rehabilitative effect upon wards exposed 
to the treatment program at one camp as compared to those exposed to the 
program at the other camp, assuming the basic homogeneity of the wards 
sent to both camps. This expectation is not supported by the data 
concerning parole revocation, however l 
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The 1965 Camps Parole Cohort 

At the end of March, 1965, all wards paroled from the CYA Youth 
Conservation camps in 1963 had the possibility of having remained on 

parole a minimum of fifteen months from date of release from camp. The 

> 

overall parole violation rate for each of the camp parole cohorts is shown 
in Table 8: 

Table 8 

Parole Violation Rates of Camp Parolees, 1962 and 1963 Cohorts 



Camp 


1962 


1963 


No. 


Violation 

Rate 


No. 


Violation 

Rate 


Camp Anza 


129 


.310 


149 


.302 


Camp Benton 


216 


.343 


239 


• 351 


Camp Carson 


133 


.338 


169 


• 355 


Camp Drake 


162 


.296 


193 


• 342 


Total 


640 


.310 


750 


.340 



It can be seen that the 1963 Camp Anza parolees have a slightly 
lower parole violation rate than do the 1962 parolees from the same camp, 
while the other three camps cohorts for 1963 all show slightly higher 
parole violation rates than in 1962. Although the violation rate for the 
wards paroled from Camp Anza is somewhat lower than for wards from 
the three other camps in 1963, no overall significant differences in 
violation rate between camps was shown by Chi-square. The violation rate 
for the total camps cohort was slightly higher for the 1963 parolees than 
for the 1962 parolees, but the differences between the two cohorts was not 

significant. 
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In the report on Phase 1 of this project, on the basis of data from 
the 1962 camps parole cohort, the hypothesis was presented that: "any 

rehabilitative effect of the camp experience. «• Is differentially affective 
(either positively or negatively) In relation to particular types of wards 
exposed to different camp milieux." This hypothesis was based on the 
finding that different types of wards tended to do better on parole when 
released from certain camps than did wards In the same category released 
from other camps, or than did other types of wards released from the same 
camp. (5, p. 40) An analysis of the 1963 cohort data has failed to confirm 
this previous finding. When the 1963 cohort data is subjected to the 
same types of analysis used in relation to the 1962 cohort, a significant 
Interaction found in relation to only one characteristics variable. 

Juvenile court commitment, at one camp, Camp Carson (x * Q»66, 3 d.f. p < .01). 

The significance is in a negative direction, that is, the Juvenile court 
commitments show a higher recidivism rate when released from Camp Carson 
than do Juvenile court commitments released from the other camps, and a 
higher recidivism rate than do Criminal court commitments released from 
the same camp. Since, however, neither of the Court of Commitment categories 
was shown to be significant for the 1962 cohort, while none of the 
characteristics variables which were significant for the 1962 cohort appear 
significant in relation to the 1963 cohort, no generalization concerning a 
relationship between the ward characteristics examined and parole violation 
rates can be supported. 

The Periodic Samples 

The parole violation rates for parolees among the wards in the February, 

Hay and November samples at each of the twc study camps are shown In Table 9. 
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Table 9 

Parole Violation Rates for Parolees Among the 
February, Hay and November Samples at 
Camp Carson and Camp Drake, 1963 





February 


May 


November 


Sample 


Percent 
No, Violated 


Percent 
No, Violated 


Percent 
No. Violated 


Camp Carson 


59 .390 


73 ,397 


58 ,396 


Camp Drake 


53 .321 


70 .271 


72 .375 



At Camp Carson the parole violation rate shows little fluctuation between 
samples, with all three rates somewhat higher than the rate for the entire 
1963 camp cohort. At Camp Drake, on the other hand, the violation rate from 
sample to sample varies rather widely with the mean rate for all three samples 
slightly less than the rate for the entire camp cohort. None of the differences 
in violation rate between parolees from each camp at any one of the periods 
were found to be statistically significant at the .05 confidence level. 

Any of the differences in violation rate shown in Table 9 should therefore, 
be considered within the range of random variation. 

The differences in parole violation rate between the various samples 
from each camp and the 1963 parole cohorts from the same camps raise some 
questions concerning the representativeness of each of the samples in relation 
to their respective total parole cohorts. 

At Camp Carson particularly, more than half of the wards In the total 
cohort were included in one or more of the three samples, yet the 
recidivism rate for all three samples, as noted, is uniformly higher than 
the rate for the cohort. This implies that the rate for wards in the 
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Camp Carson cohort not Included in the samples must have been somewhat 
lower than that found for the total cohort. In a somewhat similar manner 
at Camp Drake the figures imply that the non-sample wards in that 
camp’s total cohort must show a rate which is median to those shown for the 
February-Way samples and the November sample. 

Any explanation of these variations in violation rate between cohort 
and samples must remain hypothetical, but it should be pointed out that 
the only known difference in treatment distinguishing the sample wards from 
the non-sample wards is simply that one group was subjected to research 
data gathering procedures while the other was not. It is also possible, 
of course, that fairly marked but unknown changes occurred within the 
milieux at each camp which effected a difference in violation rate between 
wards who were resident in a camp during the early part of the year as 
compared to wards resident in the latter part of the year. 

Whatever the reasons for the observed differences, they do not seriously 
impair the relevance of the samples for the particular purposes of this 
study, particularly where the focus of interest is upon the impact of the 
camp experience upon the individual ward and its effect upon his subsequent 
behavior. Thus, this paper is more concerned with finding consistent 
patterns of relationship (if such exist) between factors in the background 
and experience of the wards which distinguish those who subsequently 
became parole violators from those who did not become parole violators, not 
in whether some particular proportion of parole violators is maintained 
in each sample. 

It was with this particular end in view — finding consistent patterns 
of relationship between elements in the camp milieux and the experiences 




of the wards which are related to their subsequent behavior on parole, that 
the various measures of ward reaction, attitude and adjustment used In 
this study were examined In relation to the ward’s status on parole at 
fifteen months from the d^te of his release from camp. The wards concerned 
In the following comparisons are only those who were released to parole 
from camp and who had been in camp at least one month prior to filling 
out a questionnaire or being rated by the staff. 

Parole violation and Michigan Questionnaire Responses ; Ward responses 
to each of the Individual items used in the topical analyses section of this 
paper were compared for parole violators and non-violators, from the February 
and November samples at each camp. Of the 80 comparisons made only four 
were found to be significant at the .05 level (chi-square). This is 
exactly what would be expected from simple random variation. Since no 
pattern of consistent relationship was observed in relation to any one of 
the items at either camp, it must be concluded that although responses to 
most of the items highly differentiate in-camp attitudes of the Wards, 
these attitudes have little relationship to, or effect upon, post-release 
parole behavior as measured by parole revocation or discharge from a 

t 

suspended status (parole violation). 

Parole Violation and the Two Attitude Scales : Since there was no 

observed relationship between parole behavior and the individual items, 
it is only to be expected that the scales composed of some of those 
individual items would fail to reveal any significant predictive power in 
relation to parole behavior. Only on the Perception of Effectiveness of 
Camp Program scale at Camp Drake in November was a Chi-square value approaching 
significance (.06 ievel) found. But this could be considered as a conse- 
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quence of chance, since the relationship was not significant in the other 
sample. 

Parole Violation and Staff Ra tings ; The relationship between parole 
violation and each of the three staff ratings on Peer Status, Peer 



Influence and Delinquent Orientation for the February and May samples at 
each camp are shown In labia 12, 



Table 10 

Violation Rates and Camp Staff Ratings on Peer Status, 
Peer influence and Delinquency Orientation for the 
February and May Samples, Camp Carson and Camp Drake 





Camp C 


arson 


Camp Drake 




Rating 


February 


May 


February 


May 


Peer Status 










High 


,385 


.467 


,250 


.207 


Low 


*318 


o360 


,524 


.345 


Peer Influence 










Good 


c.26.1 


*261 


,467 


.433 

i 


Bad 


* 440 


a 

o UOX 


,364 


.107 b 


Delinquency Orientation 








,324 


Non -Del Snquent 


,287 


.324 


,412 


Del Snquent 


,500 


*517 


,400 


,190 



a ChS™$quar© significance; P < ,05 (df * l)° 
hi -square significances P < ,01 (df 55 l)o 



Although only the two sets of rat I rags for Peer influence in May for 
each camp show any significance, a differential tendency for the Camp Carson 
staff to rate more realistically than the Camp Drake staff Is apparent* 

That is, those wards which the Camp Carson staff selected as “Good" and/or 
"Non-Del i nquemt" in both months have markedly lower violation rates than 
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those selected as "Bad" and/or "Del Sequent" . On the other hand, the 
Camp Drake staff In both months tended to designate as "Good" and/or 
"Non-Delinquent" wards showing higher violation rates than those designated 
"Bad" and/or "Delinquent"- This divergent tendency for each camp is most 
marked for the Peer Influence ratings,, less for the Delinquency 
Orientation ratings- When the Peer Status ratings are examined for each 
camp, it can be seen that at Camp Carson, wards rated as having high 
status show higher recidivism rates, while at Camp Drake they show lower 
rates. As noted on page 60 , the Camp Carson staff tended to see non- 
Caucasians as having high peer group status, while seeing Caucasians more 
often as "Good" influences and "Non-Delinquent"- This possibly offers 
a partial explanation of the above tendencies for non-Caucasians at Camp Carson 
tended to violate parole at a higher rate than did Caucasians- At Camp Drake, 
however, it is likely that the staff tended to take a less realistic view of 
the wards, basing their judgements more upon the ward’s overt conformity or 
non-conformity with the program, or perhaps, with what the staff felt to be 
the ward’s amenability to treatment, rather than his actual change in camp. 

In either case, St Is possible that the Camp Carson staff based their ratings 
upon quite different criteria than did the Camp Drake staff- 



The analyses presented in this of the overall study have shown 

large and distinct differences in operating philosophy and practice 
between the two camps selected for comparison- Relative to these differ- 
ences, the reactions of the wards on each of the two camps have been shown 
to be highly divergent. In general, wards evinced more positive and 
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favorabl att i tudes 1 toward. the, staff .and . program ia tot Jwh ichs'tendcid ,'.'i 
to emphasize penmji-s-s 1 ve-go i dance types 1 ofn treatment , rand more’ negative “■ < 

and unfavorable attitudes toward the staff and program atipthe camp Whiefi . 
tended to emphasize control led-guidance training types of treatment. There is 
also some evidence (not presented due to problems of comparative reliability) 
of less in-camp behavior problems at the former camp. The differences in 
phil osophy and operating practice between the two camps, and the ward reactions 
at each, closely coincide with similar findings from other studies. There is 
strong evidence therefore, that the differential treatment modes at the two 
camps strongly affected the in-camp attitudes and behaviors of wards in a 
differential manner. Thus, the wards at the more permissive /therapeut ic- 
oriented camp tended to respond to that milieu more favorably than did the wards 
at the more control / training-oriented camp to the milieu which they encountered* 

Despite the apparent effect of such differences in staff philosophy 
and practice upon wards while jjn camp, there is no indication that the factors 
studied had any lasting post-release effect upon the wards In terms of their 
tendency to violate, or not to violate, parole. Thus, the difference in 
parole violation rate for the two camps was very small. It could be argued 
that recidivism is too gross a measurement of parole performance and that 
differences might have appeared if parole performance were measured in terms 
of community adjustment variables such as employment record, school record, 
etc. Unfortunately, data relevant to such community adjustment measures 
are not avai l able. 

Perhaps the main lesson of the foregoing analyses is that although 
"positive" treatment programs clearly seem to elicit a more cooperative 
and accommodating response from wards while in camp, any assumption that 
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these In-camp attitudes or behaviors are necessari ly carried back by the 
ward to the community environment and will affect his behavior there must ' 
remain subject to question. 
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APPENDIX A 

Relationship Between Populations, Samples and Sub-samples 
Throughout this study different types of data were obtained upon 
different groups of wards at different times. Some matching data is 
available for entire yearly cohorts, some only for one or two periodic 
samples, some only for the selected "panel" sample of wards. This has 
necessitated the use of varying "N's" in presenting various types of data. 
The purpose of this appendix is to attempt to clarify the relationships 
between each of the types of cohort populations, sample and sub-samples 
used and to indicate the data relevant to each. 

The theoretic ward population with which the study is concerned is 
the 1963 Resident cohort, defined as all wards who were resident in either 

r> ' c 

of the two camps between January 1, and December 31, 1963. This is 
composed of the 1963 Release Cohort (wards released from camp for any 
reason during the year) plus those wards still in the camp at the end of 
the year. The Release Cohort is composed of the Parole Cohort (those 
wards paroled directly from camp during the year) and "Weeded -out" wards 
who were transferred to other institutions for disciplinary action or other 
reasons, or who escaped from camp. The numbers of wards in each of these 
groupings is shown in the following table: 



Resident Cohort 


Camp Carson 

288 


Camp Drake 
337 


Total 

625 


Wards in Camp at 
end of Year 


-67 


-93 


-160 


Release Cohort 


221 


244 


465 


"Weeded-out" Wards 


-52 


-51 


-103 


Parole Cohort 


169 


193 


362 
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The periodic samples cut across these inclusive cohorts at three 
points in time for each camp: February, May and November. All of the 

wards in each of the periodic samples are included in the Resident Cohort, 
but some of the wards in the November sample are not included in the Release 
or Parole Cohorts , since they were not released until after December 31, 1965. 

s 

Since wards spend an average of about five months in camp, there is a 
certain degree of ward dupl Scat ion between different periodic samples, 
particularly between the February and May samples which were only three 
months apart. These relationships are shown in the following table: 



Camp Carson Camp Drak e 





Feb. 


$31 


Nov. 


Feb. 


Ma^ 


Nov. 


Total Sample 

Overlap between Samples 


64 

15 


78 

7 


68 


59 

23 


80 

4 


80 


No. taking Michigan Questionnaire 


64 


-- 


66 


58 


-- 


. . 80 


No. Rated by Staff 


64 


78 


-- 


58 


77 


mm mm 


No. of Direct Parolees 


59 


73 


58 


55 


70 


72 


No. of Sample in Camp More than 
one Mo. 


48 


58 


60 


39 


70 


64 


No. of Parolees in Camp More than 
one Mo, 


47 


55 


53 


37 


61 


r 

58 



From the above figures it can be calculated that 65.3 percent of the 
Resident Cohort for Camp Carson, and 57.0 percent of the Resident Cohort of 
Camp Drake, are included in one or more of the periodic samples. 

The longitudinal samples which have been termed "Panels" consist of wards 
who entered the camps after December 15, 1962 and for whom there was some 
assurance that they would remain in camp for three months or more. Panel 
members were selected in four groups for each camp, each group including 
about 20 wards. The four groups at each camp were selected in February, 
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March, April, and May from among wards who had been admitted since 
the previous selection date. Since the selection periods for members 
of the Panel cover the months between the February and May periodic 
samples, it Is obvious that a certain number of Pane) members at each 
camp will be included among the Periodic samples. The degree of over 
lap between the two types of samples is shown in the following table. 



Camp 


Carson Panel 


Camp Drake Panel 


Total No. in Panel 


81 


82 


Total of Panel wards appear- 
ing in Periodic Samples 


77 


59 


No. in: 

February sample 
Hay sample 
November sample 


20 

71 

9 


20 

55 

8 



Members of the Panel at each camp received measuring Instruments 
just after their entry to the camp (Pre) and Just prior to their departure 
to parole (Post). For those who were not paroled directly from camp, some 
were Interviewed and received questionnaires following their transfer to 
another institution. The types of measurements available upon each are 

shown in the following table: 



Panel Total 
Parolee Total 



ft 



Eynon QLuest lonnai res (Pre) 
« " (Post) 

Interviews (Pre) 

" (Post) 

Special Interviews (Post) 
with Weeded-out wards 



Camp 


Carson Panel 


Camp Drake 




81 


82 




70 


68 


re) 


79 


81 


st) 


60 


60 




79 


81 




60 


56 




20 


15 




15 


4 
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APPENDIX B 



FORM i - YA Research 
October 2, 1963 



CAMP STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE 

As you may know, the YA Research Division Is studying the impact of camps 
on the long-term adjustment of wards. Your cooperation Is needed to determine 

some Important information. We would appreciate y0 “ r b s q a d 

nalre to Indicate your views about camp programs, relations with boys, and 

your job satisfaction. 

Each member of the camp supervisory staff Is being asked to fill out this 

Questionnaire. DO NOT SIGN YOUR NAME. Your Individual answers will be seen 

onty by n ?A Research Division staff. Please don't discuss ‘ 

with anyone who has not finished filling It out. A ter ^P^'"9 ^* queStl ° n 

nalre, insert It In the attached envelope and mall It to the YA Rese h 

Division. 

We think you will find many of the questions Interesting. ^comments 
or ideas which you have will be appreciated: just write them in at the end of 

the questionnaire form. 

Thank you for your cooperation in this research project. 

************* 



We realize that the alternative answers g 
below may not reflect your exact attitudes, 
come closest to your views. 



iven to some of the questions 
Please choose those answers that 



1 ) 



Ifferent institutions and camps for delinquents have different idea.. of 
hit their purposes are. Below are a set of statements about purposes, 
lace a "1" beside the purpose that best summarizes you- understanding 
,f the camp program and number the or h»rc in order of Importance. 



Our purpose Is to teach boys good work habits, so more of 
them can get and hold jobs. 



Our purpose is to change a boy’s social attitudes and values. 

Our purpose is to help each boy gain an understanding of the 
kinds of things that got him into trouble. 



Our purpose is to protect the home community for a period 
of time. 
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A* Now look over the list and write down the numbers of the two state- 
ments which in your opinion best describe what your superintendent 
thinks are the purposes of this camp, (List in order of importance.) 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

B. Which two statements are furthest away from what your superintendent 
thinks are the purposes of this camp? (List statement fu» thest away 
first. ) 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

2) A boy walks and is gone for part of a day, or overnight. He returns 
voluntarily. Read the alternative staff actions listed below, and check 
the one that seems most preferable. 

Try to find out why he left, talk with him about his behavior, and 

if he shows willingness to improve, give him another 'chance in the 
camp program. 

Talk to him about it; if he shows a proper attitude, put him back 

in the program, but have everyone keep an eye on him. 

Try to find out why he left,, and recommend his transfer to an 

institution. 

3) A boy starts to complain about how he is being treated here. He gets very 
aggravated and swears at you. He has done this before and you had spoken 
to him about it. Which of the following would you be most likely to do? 

Give him an incident report and a bad grade or writeup. 

Tell him that if he keeps it up he’ll get a bad grade or writeup. 

_______ Listen to him; try and calm him down once more, and talk with him 

about it. 

Other: (Specify.) 

4) How many of the boys can a staff member realistically expect to change 
for the better during their camp-stay? (Check one) 

None will change for the better, 

Few will become better. 

About half will change for the better. 

Host will change for the better. 
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5 ) 



6 ) 



How many of the boys will become worse during their camp stay? (Check one) 
_____ None wi 1 1 become worse. 

Few will become worse. 

Some will become worse, but most won’t 

_____ Many will become worse. 

In each of the following sets of items, A and B, check the one item that 
seems to come closest to describing what you think your superintendent 
expects from the staff members here. 

A. He expects staff members; 

To develop close relationships with the boys, so that we can 

understand and work with them better. 



How do you feel about this? Strongly Agree 

Agree 

Unsure 

Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 

To be close to the boys, but not so close that our status and 

authority will be questioned. 

How do you feel about this? Strongly Agree 

__ Agree 

Unsure 

Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 

To keep fairly distant from the boys so as not to lose our 

objectivity and authority. 

How do you feel about this? Strongly Agree 

, Agree 

Unsure 

Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 

B. He expects staff members: 

To maintain order at all times; otherwise the boys will get out 

of control. 

How do you feel about this? Strongly Agree 

Agree 

Unsure 

Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 
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To let the boys have freedom to express themselves, but keep a 
close watch over it. 



How do you feel about this? 



Strongly Agree 
Agree 
Unsure 
Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 



To let the boys set their own limits, except if it gets 
dangerous; otherwise the boys won’t learn to control themselves. 



How do you feel about this? Strongly Agree 

Agree 

Unsure 

D i sagree 

Strongly Disagree 



7) It would help a lot if we had more Strongly Agree 

ways of rewarding and praising boys Agree 

for good behavior. (Check one) Unsure 

Disagree 

Strongly’ Disagree 



8) The program we have now is about 

good as i t can be ; we don ' t need any 
treatment programs. (Check one) 



9) In special cases, each staff person 
should use his own judgement in 
handling the boys, rather than 
following the rules. (Check one) 



Strongly Agree 

new Agree 

Unsure 

Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 

Strongly Agree 

Agree 

Unsure 

Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 



10) Which one of the following statements comes closes to your feelings? 



Just as long as you do your job well and follow the rules it isn’t 
so important how you feel about the boys. 



To do a good job it's better for a supervisor to have a feeling 
for the boys. 



A supervisor can't do a good job at all without a strong feeling 
for the boys. 

ll) In your opinion, should more or fewer boys be considered eligible for the 
camp program? 

More About the same Fewer 
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C0MMUN1TY RELATIONS ; 

12) If you were a member of a committee to advise the superintendent of the 
camp, which of the following statements about boys' contacts with the 
local community would you approve? (Check one) 

The boys here should have more contact and activity in the community. 

Present community contacts and activity are enough. 

The boys should have less contact and activity with the community. 

13) In general, do you think this camp is highly regarded in the community 
or not? (Check one) 

The camp is highly regarded in the community. 

Most people don't feel one way or the other about the camp. 

Most people think the camp is bad for the community. 

14) What appear to be the complaints about the camp by people in the community? 
(Put a "l" before the most important criticism and a H 2" before the next 
most important.) 

Escapes. 

Behavior of boys at community events. 

The community thinks we're too tough on the boys. 

Fear and dislike of the boys. 

Dislike of some of the staff. 

No apparent complaints. 

15) Some juvenile correctional institutions use volunteers from the community 
to help with parts of the program. Do you think they are (or would be) 
helpful here? (Check one) 

Very helpful 

Somewhat helpful 

Do not or would not make any real difference in the program. 

May often create problems for us. 



ERIC 
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STAFF VIEWS : 

16) How satisfied are you with your chances for advancement here? (Check one) 

Not at all satisfied with my chances for advancement. 

Little satisfied. 

Fairly satisfied with my chances for advancement. 

Very wel 1 satisfied. 

I don't care about my chances for advancement. 

17) How does this place compare with other camps or institutions in which you 
have worked? (Check one) 



A 

Comparison with 
Other Camp 

Much better than most. 

Better than most. 

About the same as most. 

Somewhat poorer than most. 

Much poorer than most. 

Have not worked in other 

camp. 

18) List the things you like about your job. 



B 

Comparison with 
Other Institution 



Much better than most,... 

Better than most. 

About the same as most. 

Somewhat poorer than most. 

Much poorer than most. 

Have not worked in other 
inst itut ion. 



19) List the things you dislike about your job. 
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Personal data . In these questions we would like to know a little about your 

background# We are not interested in your individual answers, 
but only in the general pattern for all supervisory personnel. 
Please answer all questions. 



20) How old are you? 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



less than 25 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 



6 

7 

8 
9 

10 



45-49 

50-54 

55-59 

60-64 

65 and over 



21) Education (check the number of years of school you have completed) 

7-9 years 1-3 years of college 

10-11 years completed college 

completed high school graduate study 

Have you taken any night school or extension courses? Y es 

If so, what courses? 

i 

If you went to college, what was your major field of study? 

22) What is your present marital status? 



No 



Single 

Harried 

Divorced 

W i dowed 

Separated 

Check your agency: YA Forestry 

Date questionnaire was completed: 

Day Month 

Please indicate any comments or feelings you may have about answering the 
above questions. 



o 
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APPENDIX C 
1963 RESEARCH STUDY 



Your answers to these questions will be seen only by the research 
people at the Youth Authority In Sacramento. No one else here 
or anywhere will see them. Please give your honest opinions. 

1. What month did you come here? _____ (Month). 



2 . 



3. 



4. 



What kind of work does your father, or whoever supports your family, do? 
(Specify) __ . 

We would like your opinion about these things, as you see them here. 

Check each one on whether you agree, disagree or are unsure. 

a. There are not enough things to do during free time. 

Agree Disagree _ Unsure 

b. We are not allowed to smoke enough. 

Agree Disagree Unsure 

c. The food does not taste as good as what I "m used to. 

Agree Disagree Unsure _ 

d. Some adults here are too strict. 

Agree Disagree __ Unsure 

e. Boys should be able to suggest changes in work programs, smoking 

rules and activities. "• ’■ 

Agree Disagree Unsure 

f. The adults here are pretty fair. 

Agree __ Disagree Unsure 

g. Adults here are not strict enough with certain boys. 

Agree Disagree Unsure ■ 

h. There are too many boys here who push other boys around. 

Agree Disagree Unsure 

1. Some boys can get away with too much. 

Agree Disagree Unsure 

Have you ever broken a rule here? Yes __ No : 

How many times In the last two weeks have you talked to your counselor 
for at least a few minutes? 



o 
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6. When you talk with your counselor, which one of these things do you 
talk about most? (Check one only) 

1. Home visits 

2, Parole or release date 

3. Change in work assignment 

4. Punishment or losing privileges 

__ 5. Why 1 get into troub 1 © here 

6. What 1 will do after I am released 

7. How I get along with my family 

8. Why I got into trouble in the past 

9. Personal problems that bother me 



7, 



♦ rcrduiici i pruu i ciids ilitocil Duincr one 

Are there any boys you know here who try to help other boys stay out of 
trouble? Yes No 

How many can you think of offhand? 

Who are the three boys who try to help others most? 

(Write in first and last names) 



8 . 



Are there any boys you know here who get other boys into 
(Think of those boys in the dorm, on your work detail, or that 
with during recreation.) Yes No 



trouble? 

you are 



9 . 



What do you think about this place now? 
or worse than you expected? (Check one) 



s it better than you expected. 



A lot better than I expected 
Better than I expected 
Worse than I expected 
A lot worse than I expected 



10, Some boys who get into trouble are sent to one place and some are sent 
to another. If you had your choice to come to this camp, or to go to 
an institution such as Preston, YTS, 
choose? 



DVI , or Soledad, which would you 



Come here 



Go to an institution 



(Which one? 



11. Have you been helped here to prepare for future employment you would 
like to have? (Check one) 



I have received a lot of help 
I have received some help 
I have received little help 
I have not received any help in preparing 
for future employment 
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12, Did you have trouble getting aiong with the guys here? (Check one) 

Very much 

Fairly much 

Some 

Not much 

_ Very little 

13, Supposing you had a friend back home who was committing some burglaries 
and car thefts. He was caught once and put on probation. He got caught 
again. Do you think it would straighten him up if he were sent to this 

camp? 



It probably would It probably wouldn’t 

If he were sent to an institution? 

It probably would It probably wouldn't 

14. a) How much would you say that your stay here has he 1 ped you? ( C heck one ) 

_____ A great deal 

Q.ui te a bit 

Some but not much 

Very little 

None 

• . _ t 

b) If it has helped you, is it mostly because (Check one) , 

• * i, • i * 

I have learned my lesson 

i have learned something about myself 

and why I get into trouble 
I have gotten work experience 

15. Do you usually hang around here with several guys, a few, mostly with 

one guy, or with none? (Check one) ' ■ • 

Four or more guys 

Two or three guys 

One guy 

None 

Did you get a chance here to learn any type of work you were really 
interested in? Yes No 



16 . 
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17. Boys who are here think different things about themselves. Check the 
statement that comes closest to what you think about yourself. (Check one) 

Someone who made a mistake 

Juvenile Delinquent 

Someone who doesn't let anyone push 

him around 

Someone who knows what the score is 

and how to play it cool 
Someone who is trying to straighten out 

18. What do your family and friends back home think of this place? Do they 
think it is: (Check one) 

A place that helps boys in trouble 

A place to send boys who get into trouble 

A place to punish boys for something wrong 

they did 

19. . Think about yourself now - what do you think about this place? (Check, one) 

A place that helps guys in trouble 

A place to send guys who get into trouble 

A place to pun ? sh guys for something wrong 

they did 

20. Most places like this have different groups of guys who stick closely 
together and don't have much to do with the other boys. . How many 
groups like this does your dorm have? (Check one) 

There are three or more groups 

There are two groups 

There is one group 

There are no groups at all 

21. Some guys say that you have to be pretty careful about what you say or 
do around the other boys, here, or else they'may give you a rough time. 

What do you think about this? (Check one) 

You have to be very careful about what 

you soy and do around the other guys 

You have to be somewhat careful 

You don't have to be careful 

22. What do you think your chances of staying out of trouble with the law 
will be after you leave here? (Check one) 

Very good chance 

Good chance 

My chances are about 50-50 

Chances are not too good 

Chances are poor 
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23. 



24. 



Considering everything, how do you like it here in camp? (Check one) 



It's all right 
it's not too bad 
It’s pretty bad 



How well do you feel that the men who run this camp understand your 
problems and needs? (Check one) 



They usually understand my problems and needs 

They sometimes understand them 

They don't know much about them 

25. If you had a problem, something you wanted to get off your chest, who 
would you go to first? (Check one) 



A counselor 

The camp superintendent 
One of the guys here 
A workcrew foreman 
Some other man here 
No one here 



26. How well do you personally like most of the men who run this camp? (Check one) 

Very much 

Pretty much 

So-so 

Not so much 

Not at al 1 

27. In general, do you think of yourself as having gotten a square deal 
here at camp? (Check one) 



Yes, in most ways I have 

In some ways yes, in others no 

No, on the whole 1 haven't 

28. How many of the men who run this camp take a personal interest in the guys? 
(Check one) 



All of them 

a Most of them 

About half of them 

A few of them or one 

None of them 

29. Suppose the superintendent decided to form a group among the guys here 
called a camp council. The group would have the power to decide such 
things as work assignments, recreational programs, and some other 
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problems as they come up. What three boys would you say are respected 
enough so they would be chosen to be on the council? 



30. Would you be in favor of such a council? Yes ' No' 

31. Who are your best friends here in camp? 



Your name 

First 



Last 



Form 2B 

(Supplemental ) 



X-l Do the guys here make it hard on the boys who take religion seriously? 
Yes No 



X-2 What adult here knew you the best? (Check one only) 

Dorm Supervisor Work Supervisor Trade Instructor 

Teacher Counselor Other (specify) 

Nobody 



X-3 



With what staff 
Dorm Supervisor 

Counselor 

Other (specify) 



member here did you share good news? (Check one only) 

Work Supervisor Teacher 

Social Worker Trade Instructor 

Nobody 



X-4 With what adult could you best talk about personal problems? (Check one only) 

Dorm Supervisor Work Supervisor Counselor 

Teacher Social Worker Psychologist Chaplain 

Trade Instructor Other (specify) Nobody 



X-5 Who is the one who helped you the most? (Check one only) 

Dorm Supervisor Work Supervisor Counselor 

Teacher Trade Instructor Social Worker Chaplain 

Cook Other (specify) Nobody • 
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X-6 How many staff members knew you? 

All of them Host of them Half of them 

Only a few of them None of them 

X-7 Do you think that most of the staff members did what they would to help you? 

All of them Most of them Half of them 

Only a few of them None of them ^ „ 

X-8 Do the staff members here try to make the guys think they are delinquents? 
None do One or two do Most do 

X-9 Pick one of the following programs that did you the most good: 

Work assignment Trade training Recreation and athletics 

Dorm life Religious services School 

Counseling Other (specify) 

X-10 Do you think the religious program has helped you? 

Helped a lot Helped some Helped a little 

No help 
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APPENDIX D 

1963 Research Study - Form IB 

THE WAY I LOOK AT THINGS 

This is not a. test. There are no right or wrong answers. The right answer for 
you is the way you look at thinqs. Hake sure you answer each question the way 
you really think. Check the answer which best expresses how you look at thinqs . 



1 . 



2 , 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6 , 



7. 



8 . 



9. 



10 . 



11 . 



12 . 



13. 



14. 



The best way to make it here is to be slick. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree^ 



Strongly d i sagree 



At the present time, do you think of yourself as someone who had got a raw deal? 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

Now that you have been up here, do you feel ready to make a fresh start? 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 



The best way to make it here is to act tough. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree 



Strongly di sagree_ 



Do the other boys make it hard or easy on a guy for following the rules here? 
Very hard Hard Not sure Easy Very easy 

Regardless of what they say, the best way to get along here is to make 
friends with adults. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

This seems to be a place where a guy waits around for others to tell him 
what do do. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

Now that you are soon to leave here, do you se,e yourself as a person who has 
been like a private at a military school? 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

Have any of the other boys picked on you here? 

Most of the time Some of the time Very little None of the time 

Most of what you learn here is learned from the other boys. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

At the present time do you think of yourself as someone who will straighten out? 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

If I keep out of trouble on the outside, it will be because of what I 
learned here. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 



I think that 8 am a better guy because I have been here. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree^ 

Now that you are soon to leave here, do you feel happy? 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree 



Strongly disagree 



Strongly disagree 
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15. Did some adult help you by taking an interest in you while you were here? 

Helped me a lot Helped me some Helped me a little 

Didn't help me_ 

16. Have you ever broken rules here? 

Quite a few A few One or two None 

17. Were you ever sent to lockup or given a bad write-up here? 

Lots of times Several times Once or Twice Never 

10. Do you see yourself as a guy who is paying his debt to society? 

Strongly agree^ Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

19. Do you think of yourself as someone who won't let anybod, oush him around? 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

20. Now that you will soon be leaving here, do you feel hopeful for the future? 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly d ? sagrec__ 

21. Now that you will soon be leaving here, do you feel untroubled? 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

22. Do you think of yourself as someone who made a mistake? 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

23. Have the other guys here ever been angry at you because you wouldn't "mess 

up" with chem? . M _ 

Host of the time Some of the time Very little^ None of the time_ — 

24. I would agree to stay at this place an extra month. 

Sure would Maybe Don't know Probably not Sure wouldn't 

25. This seems to be a place where a guy can lose his temper easily. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

26. Do you think of yourself as someone who wishes he hadn't done the thing 
that got you up here? 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

27. This seems to be a place where a guy will never get a break. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

28. Do you like the staff members with whom you have come in contact here? 

Most of them Some of them One or two of them None of them 

29. Did watching your step help you while you were here? 

Helped me a lot Helped me some Helped a little Didn't help me 

30. Now that you will soon be leaving here, do you see yourself as a person who 
has been like a patient in a hospital? 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree _ Strongly d i sagree 
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31. Regardless of what they say, the best way to get along here Is to talk 
about yourself to some adult. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

32. Did the staff members here really try to help you? 

Most of the time Some of the time Very little None of the time 

33. The best way to make it here is not to rat. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided D i saqree Strongly disagree 

34. If a guy can get alon-' here, he can get along on the outside. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

35. I have learned more bad things during my time here than I would have in the 
same time outside. 

Strongly agree Agree_ Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

36. I like myself better now than when I first cam here. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

37. Regardless of what they say, the best way to get along here is to run 
errands for the staff members. 

Strongly agree^ Agree Undec S ded D j saqree Strongly disagree 



38. 



39. 



40. 



41. 



42. 



43. 



44. 



45. 



46. 




I am able to control my temper better than before I came here. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

If a friend of mine got into trouble, 8 would want him to be sent here. 

Sure would Maybe Don't know Probably not Sure wouldn't 

If I felt I was going to get into real trouble after 8 leave here, I would 
ask to be sent back here before it happened. 

Strongly agree Agree Undec i ded D j saqree Strongly disagree 



While he is here, the average guy learns how to get along better with 
other people. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

It really helps a guy to be up here. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 



The average guy gets a chance to improve himself up here. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 



Now that you will soon be leaving here, do you feel friendly? 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

If I felt I were going to get into real trouble after I leave here, I would 
ask to be sent back there before it happened. 

Strongly agree Agree Undec 1 ded Disagree Strongly disagree 

Now that you will soon be leaving here, do you see yourself as a delinquent? 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 
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47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 
61. 



Now that you will soon be leaving here, do you see yourself now as a person 
who has been like a pupil at a boarding school? 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

While he's here, the average guy finds out why he got into trouble. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

I got a bum rap by being sent here. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

Regardless of what they say, the best way to get along here is to play 
it straight. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

The food here is clean: 

Host of the time Some of the time Very little None of the time 

The program here is: 

Very good Good 50/50 Poor Very poor 

My stay here has helped me. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

If you were the superintendent here, would you make any changes in the 
way this place is run? 

Quite a few A few__ One or two None 

The best way to make it here is to outsmart the staff members. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

This seems to be a place where a guy must obey a lot of phony rules. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

Regardless of what they say, the best way to get along here is to try 
to figure yourself out. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

Sending me here was a good deal for me. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

Now that you are about to leave here, do you see yourself as a delinquent? 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

Have any guys tried to "shine you on" or "stone you out" up here? 

Most of the time Some of the time Very little None of the time 

How many weeks have you been here? 
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APPENDIX E February 1963 

CAMP IMPACT STUDY: 

STAFF RATING INSTRUCTIONS 



The Youth Authority Research Division has begun a study of the ways In which 
boys are affected by different programs at institutions and camps. Your assis- 
tance is needed in rating the behavior and attitudes of boys during their camp stay. 

On the attached list are boys being included in the research study. Please 
consider each boy and in Column A indicate how familiar you are with this boy: 



A. I have talked with or closely observed this boy: 



1) Daily or almost daily 

2) Two or three times a week 

3) About once a week 

4) Two or three times a month 

5) Hardly know the boy 



If you have marked choices l) , 2), 3), or 4) for a boy, please continue 
rating him on each of the following three items: 



B. 



C. 



D. 



In general, what seems to be the peer group status of this boy 
among boys with whom he is usually in contact? 

1) An informal leader 

2) A follower, with leadership abilities 

3) A loner, but accepted by boys 

4) A loner, not accepted by boys 

5) A follower, accepted by boys 

6) A follower, not accepted by boys 

What kind of influence does this boy seem to have on other boys? 

1) Always good influence 

2) Usually good influence 

3) Sometimes good, sometimes bad influence 

4) Usually bad influence 

5) Always bad influence 

6) No influence, keeps to himself 

To what extent has this boy become more delinquent or less delinquent 
in his general behavior and attitude since he arrived In camp? 

1) Much less delinquent 

2) Slightly less delinquent 

3) Unchanged 

4) Slightly more delinquent 

5) Much more delinquent 
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